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General Agency Opportunities—in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania . ... . 
If You Can Qualify, Write to 
The 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organized in 1850 
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the New Year Bring 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Because of a constantly expanding service to policy- 
holders and field men; vigilant scrutiny and selection 
of investments; officers, outstanding in their ability as 
life insurance leaders, who devote their entire time 
and attention to the company; field men of the highest 
type; the Peoples Life is in position to offer you real 
opportunity, whether you be an experienced life 
underwriter or the man who wishes to get into the 
ranks. 


If you are interested in a company giving you the 
breaks, you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* The Friendly Company * 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 











7. great publisher, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, often used simple 
illustrations to drive home f |‘ 
obvious truths. In discussing | te 
business with one of his man. | *' 


den 


agers, he reminded him that f : : 


idl 
two and two make four, not | 2? 
five or six. Nas 
tend 


This obvious truth has been | “" 
borrowed by Metropolitan as f 4 
the headline of its advertise. | ", 
ment in the November maga- [ “*! 
zines.* The copy points outto F sha 
your clients the equally obvi- |‘ 
oustruththatthey mustprovide [ «ity 


for future protection—notalone f \j; 


wish for it. 2 
an 





The advertisement asks the 
reader three questions— 
“Could you writea check today 
large enough to support your 
family for the next five years? 
Could you write another to 
pay for your children’s future 
education? Could you live 
after retirement on what you 
have already saved?” 


The man who cannot answer 
“yes''to each of these questions 
needs the help of a Field-Man. 





* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 
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ELDON B. STEVENSON 










—— Vice President, 
— National Life & 


Accident Insurance 


Company, Inc. 
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Mr. Stevenson entered the 
service of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany as an Agent in 1913 and 
has at one time or another 
served in almost every capacity 
open to field and home office 
men. Under his direction the 
Company's Ordinary Depart- 
ment set a world's record by 
building Insurance in force 
totaling over $100,000,000.00 
during its first ten years. He 
serves now as chairman of the 
Agency Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and was 
formerly chairman of the 
Board of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. He is 
much in demand as a speaker 
for underwriter meetings and 
conventions. He is also Pres- 
ident of the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. 


5 Vice President and Manager of 
sSing the Ordinary Life Department 
m of the National Life and Acci- 
an- dent Insurance Company, Inc., 
that is one of the youngest top 
flight executives in America. 
, not He was born July 13, 1893 in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He at- 
tended grades in the city 
5 schools, and preparatory school 
een at Castle Heights Military 
nm as a He entered Vander- 
. bilt University in 1910, grad- 
rtise- vating in 1914 with the ‘eas 
1aga- of Bachelor of Science. 

In 1920 he married Miss Sara 
ut to Shannon of Nashville. They 
»bvi- reside in the Belle Meade sec- 

: tion of the Tennessee capital 

vide city. During the war he served 

asensign, on the U.S.S. George 

lone Washington which iomapeniad 

President Woodrow Wilson to 
and from Europe. 
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An ensign, ‘‘Steve'’ served 
on the U. S. S. George 
Washington which transport- 





” ed President Woodrow Wil- 
+} son and many other dis- 

e tinguished American figures 
e. to and from Europe in the 


war and post war periods. 


Right— 


Age ten, student in grammar - 
schools in Nashville. A hard- 
hitting short-stop as a boy, 
Steve's enthusiasm now has 
been transferred to the Van- 
derbilt football team. He 
was largely responsible for 
luring Coach Ray Morrison 
from $.M.U. to his own Al- 
ma Mater. 
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That’s the opinion, too, of thousands 
of agents and of a host of companies. 
More and more, each year, are seeing 
it in this same light. 
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25 copies $21.25 
50 copies $35.00 
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Additional copies may be had 

at the prices shown at the left, and 
shipments can be made promptly. 
Order a supply today from 
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SPECTATOR 


From the Copy Books 


TUDENTS of typewriting have reason to remember two sen- 

tences, perfection in which were deemed essential to their 

training and success. “Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party,” was one; and “The quick brown 
fox jumps over the lazy dog,” was the other. The paraphrases 
or equivalent of these maxims repeated with similar constancy by 
life insurance field men during the coming months, would be of rea- 
sonable aid in their success. Every factor in the economic and 
financial structure seems in position for the production of life in- 
surance. The great need of life insurance is men to go out on the 
street and produce. 


“Now is the time for every man and woman to come to the aid of 
their own and their family’s future security.” To secure a proper 
share in this renaissance of life insurance writing, “the alert, indus- 
trious agent must be on the job every minute and so he wii! jump 
over the record of the lazy, uncertain lounger who prospects in 
the office.” 


Headlines in the daily press have, for the past two weeks, empha- 
sized wage increases to employees and dividend payments to stock- 
holders. Careful computation determines that the amount of addi- 
tional income allotted to labor by the already announced wage 
increases, is well in excess of two hundred millions of dollars. 


This vast sum has been matched by dividend declarations to the 
stockholders of the same corporations. The amount of new money 
thus decreed for distribution, totals more than four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. This aggregate, great as it is, will be doubled by 
the middle of January of 1937. To these enormous sums, which 
benefit hundreds of thousands of individuals, there will be added, 
according to information from established sources, three hundred 
and fifty-five millions of dollars to seven million five hundred 
thousand Christmas Club members who have saved in five thou- 
sand five hundred banking institutions. 


There is experience to base a satisfactory or adequate estimate 
as to what the influence of a billion dollars of new money will be 
on the buying, spending, saving, and the lending of American 
individuals and American institutions from every financial group 
and in every strata of industrial, commercial or financial structure. 


Commercial bulletins expect that Christmas buying will rise 
about 15 per cent. Christmas shopping is expected to surpass all 
previous records since 1927. 


How much of this great financial windfall will be used to pur- 
chase needed future protection which only life insurance can guar- 
antee? The answer to this question must be given by the life in- 
surance field force of America. A period of surpassing stress deter- 
mines life protection as an irreplacable bulkwark against the storms 
otherwise destructive to the nation and to the individual. The tide 
of depression carried with it many policies of insurance which were 
necessary to secure women and children against poverty and dis- 
tress. With the financial flow returned, a duty rests upon indi- 
vidual life insurance agents to replace these policies with sounder 
and more permanent protection. With each life insurance man, 
too, rests a burden to replenish his own resources through the in- 
come possible from increased production. Only those who work 
with a will can prosper. There is a third maxim which is used in 
the road to typewriting progress, and it applies with full force 
without translation to each and every life insurance man. It is: 
“Time and tide waits for no man.” 

ik Woe 








THE PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
RECORD OF 1935 


monary tuberculosis death rate 

continued in 1935, with the lowest 
figure on record for 59 American 
cities, or 51.3 per 100,000 compared 
with 108.5 in 1920 and 174.4 in 1910. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to 
those who have been sponsoring ac- 
tive tuberculosis movements in this 
country for the last twenty. years 
actively advancing the principles of 
successful prophylaxis which are be- 
ginning to bear fruit. In the 59 cities 
the actual mortality declined from 
36,157 deaths in 1910 to 17,420 in 
1935. The population in the mean- 
time increased from 21,000,000 to 
about 34,000,000. The decline in the 
death rate establishes a standard for 
preventive measures in other diseases 
of adult life. The campaign has been 
carried forward with increased intel- 
ligence and devotion by a large group 
of prominent personalities to whom 
the country is under a debt of sincere 
obligation. I give below a table show- 
ing the details by single years as a 
matter of record. 


Tino downward trend of the pul- 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 59 
AMERICAN CITIES, 
1910-1935 
kate per 100,000 
No. of 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1910 59 20,728,952 36,157 174.4 
1911 59 21,268,992 35,306 166.0 
1912 59 21,799,058 34,196 156.0 
1913 59 22,326,291 34,580 154.9 
1914 59 22,951,753 35,722 156.3 
1915 59 23,390,155 36,018 154.0 
1916 59 23,929,530 35,498 148.3 
1917 59 24,483,491 37,445 152.9 
1918 59 24,984,619 38,639 154.7 
1919 59 25,600,908 31,494 123.0 
1920 59 26,064,364 28,278 108.5 
1921 59 26,501,073 24,202 91.3 
1922 59 26,959,848 24,160 89.6 
1923 59 27,529,122 24,114 87.6 
1924 59 28,303,161 25,684 83.7 
1925 59 29,012,017 23,458 80.9 
1926 59 29,589,464 23,990 81.1 
1927 59 30,208,786 22,272 73.7 
1928 59 31,277,388 22,896 73.2 
1929 59 31,572,438 22,155 70.2 
1930 59 32,006,715 21,298 66.5 
1931 59 32,495,851 20,542 63.2 
1932 59 33,044,067 18,615 56.3 
1933 59 33,583,803 18,232 54.3 
1934 59 33,664,250 17,557 * 62.2 
1935 58 33,957,600 17,420 51.3 


Still more impressive is the general 
tabulation for. pulmonary tuberculosis 
for 186. American cities, in which the 
collective’ death rate declined from 
49.3 per 100,000 in 1934 to 48.3 in 1935. 


The rate increased in 87 cities, de-- 


creased in 98 and remained the same 
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By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL. D. 


Consulting Statistician 


[Specially Written for The Spectator] 
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A Quarter of a Century 


in one. Thus the problem is still 
far from being solved in many com- 
munities where the death rate still 
exceeds the average for the country. 
See table on following pages. 

I next show the regional distribu- 
tion of pulmonary tuberculosis for 
the 186 cities, showing the highest 
rate in the West South Central sec- 
tion with eleven cities, for which the 
average rate was 79.0 per 100,000, 
followed by the South Atlantic sec- 
tion with 72.8, and the East South 
Central with 63.6. In all of these sec- 
tions the negro population is of im- 
portance, aside from the influence of 
health resorts which attract a large 
number of sanatoria patients from all 
parts of the country. It is difficult 
to allow for this factor in the absence 
of definite data in which the non- 
resident deaths are redistributed ac- 
cording to place of origin. The lowest 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rate 
prevailed in the New England section, 
or 36.9 per 100,000, followed by the 
West North Central section with 39.0. 
The low rate for New England re- 
flects admirable public health activi- 


ties in the several states and in this 
respect serves as a guide for other 
states and localities to follow. The 
age factor also enters into the prob- 
lem, the New England population 
being on the average several years 
older than that of the rest of the 
country but here again this factor, 
for the time being, cannot be pre- 
cisely allowed for. 

The ten cities with the lowest 
pulmonary tuberculosis death rates in 
1935 were Lansing, Mich., 1.1; Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., 4.0; Lakewood, Ohio, 
4.7; Lynn, Mass., 4.8; Pontiac, Mich. 
6.0; Oak Park, Ill., 6.6; Berkeley, Cal. 
7.3; Long Beach, Cal., 8.5; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., 8.9; and Utica, N. Y., 9.4. These 
low rates are of extraordinary impor- 
tance but no satisfactory explanation 
can be given at the present time with- 
out a thorough search into the under- 
lying causes. 

In marked contrast to these excep- 
tionally low rates are the ten highest 
rates which were as follows: Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 160.6; El Paso, Texas, 148.3; 
Augusta, Ga., 134.2; Savannah, Ga., 
118.9; New Orleans, La., 113.2; San 
Antonio, Texas, 110.1; Shreveport, 
La., 106.2; Washington, D. C., 104.6; 
Petersburg, Va., 90.6 and Trenton, 
N. J., 90.4. Here again, as I have 
explained in previous years, the racial 
factor plays an important part, ex- 
cept in Trenton, N. J. In all the 
remaining cities Negroes more or less 
predominate, with a_ tuberculosis 
death rate far in excess of that com- 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS 
Rate per 100,000 


No. of -- 


1934 - 1935 —, 


Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
West South Central....... 11 2,041,373 1,672 81.9 2,099,380 1,659 79.0 
ewe MAM 2c cc ccccces 20 3,240,782 2,385 73.6 3,302,063 2,403 72.8 
East South Central ....... s 1,396,650 883 63.2 1,430,150 910 63.6 
EP eee 3 503,000 294 58.4 509.500 297 58.3 
Middle Atlantic .......... 43 15,088,762 7,380 48.9 15,292,021 7,165 46.9 
Sere 15 4,369,510 2,126 48.7 4,505,900 2,101 46.6 
East North Central ...... 41 11,693,135 4,935 42.2 11,926,577 5,021 42.1 
West North Central ....... 14 3,121,750 1,285 41.2 3,161,050 1,232 39.0 
New England ...........- 31 3,604,780 1,263 35.0 3,636,930 1,343 36.9 

TE. kbidtasesnscesas 186 45,059,742 22,223 49.3 45,863,571 22,131 48.3 
*West South Central ......ccccccccccsccecs Ark., La., Okla., Texas. 


South Atlantic ............. 
East South Central 





Mountain 


Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 
OEE ee ne ne ee Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 
~ Middle Atlantic > wee 


N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 


re err Wash., Ore., Calif. 

Wase Morth Comtral 2... cccccccccccccccecs Ohio, Ind., IIL, Mich., Wis. 

West Morth Comtral 2.2... 6 cccccccccccccecs Minn., Iowa; Mo., N. D., S. D., Nebr., Kans. 
H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn. 


Parr Me., N. 
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mon to the white populations of the 
same localities. 

In the next table I show the pul- 
monary tuberculosis death rates for 
the five largest cities, all of which 
show a commendable decline. In the 
five cities combined the rate has de- 
clined from 52.6 per 100,000 in 1934 
to 50.1 in 1935. The highest rate 
was reported for Los Angeles and the 
lowest for Detroit. The rate in Los 
Angeles, however, shows a remark- 
able decline from 61.4 in 1934 to 55.5 
in 1935. In Philadelphia the death 
rate declined from 63.2 in 1934 to 53.1 
in 1935, a decline of nearly 10 per 
100,000. 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FIVE 
LARGEST CITIES 
Rate per 100,000 


7—— 1934. 

Deaths Rate 
See eee eer ree 1,702 46.6 
DT chit de edd iGuee aeeeleida 806 44.7 
eS eee 927 61.4 
ko EE 52.8 
DEN {tickeiemssnnewsae 1,263 63.2 
BN cis evarcdtarevasaneewes 8,648 52.6 
—— 1935- —\ 

Deaths Rate 

IID cs 5: aha: Sih ao cin encase rae 1,694 5.5 
a errrerr rrr eee re ry 788 42.2 
POOL 878 55.5 
3S * eens 3,968 52.3 
EL 0.5060 hd wewesuneen 1,070 53.1 
BE 65-6664 02s s4adeycensaaee 8,398 50.1 


The next tabulation is for fourteen 
Canadian cities with an aggregate 
population of nearly 3,000,000 in 
1935. In these cities the rate de- 
clined from 42.9 per 100,000 in 1934 
to 39.5 in 1935, which compares with 
a rate of 48.3 for American cities. 
The lowest Canadian rate was re- 
ported for London, Ontario, or 5.3 per 
100,000, and the highest for Quebec, 
or 100. It is difficult to understand 
why the Canadian rates should on 
the average be much lower than 
American rates. Here again is a field 
for research which has hardly been 
touched upon. If the preventive mea- 
sures relied upon as a check on tuber- 
culosis frequency are more effective 
in Canada than in this country it 
would be well to have the facts 
brought to light. 








TUBERCULOSIS IN U. S. REGISTRATION AREA AND CANADA, 1933-34 
Rate per 100,000 


ea ee rer 
I i a i a eae ech aki 
Meninges and central nervous system ........ 
Intestines and peritoneum ...............-+-. 
SEE hccccacdsibuddnedwachwenn dn 
Bones and joints (vertebral column excepted) 
PE Noten cdoddbchawe oc ehnentanesbeakeowss 
EE: BECCA AAKE AMER ESAS AAD SIO eS 
Skin and subcutaneous cellular tissue ........ 
Lymphatic system (bronchial, mesenteric and retro- 
peritoneal glands excepted) .............+.+. 
I SS ge i cake weeasecesew eons 
EE ED bette eciccnrancecarnes ous dens Camas 


Disseminated tuberculosis ...............+5+5:. 


PE, Rete cObnhkn Cheet ede ceaneeaedenners 
ce tbiibhn cea nda kbesek ere wis eer 
ED ce ctasectcddawadscnbdbwekbereteheee 


*Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000 population. 





U. S. Registration Area Canada, 
Deaths Ra’ 1934 

1933 1934 1938 1934 Deaths 
caved a 74,842 71,609 59.5 56.6 6,431 
oseeee 67,422 64,706 53.6 51.2 5,290 
(omwat 2,212 2,109 1.8 1.7 455 
punbas 1,815 1,579 1.4 1.2 250 
vile-rumalis 755 738 0.6 0.6 83 
ésmewe 882 398 0.3 0.3 65 
win tote te 164 133 0.1 0.1 31 
xeon 218 265 0.2 0.2 34 
selenite 38 27 ° e 8 
éeueee 177 150 0.1 0.1 25 
aheeee 564 569 0.4 0.5 82 
Paes 101 96 0.1 0.1 6 
1,376 1,237 1.1 1.0 167 
1,195 1,095 1.0 0.9 104 
17 142 bd 0.1 30 
wihicter't 164 ose 0.1 on 33 


dence, 1930-32, by Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Demography Branch, 
Ottawa, 1935. The report emphasizes 
the effect of mental institutions on 
local death rates from tuberculosis, a 
fact which has not thus far been taken 
into account in our American statis- 
tics. The Canadian program of pre- 
vention is visualized in the following 
extract from the report on The 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 
Bulletin of the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, September, 1936. 


Through all the discussions ran the 
theme that tuberculosis to be attacked 
scientifically must be attacked on all 
fronts. The modern plan is such 
that each province and every part of 
the country must be covered; the pub- 
lic must be directed to seek advice 
early so that the diagnosis may be 
made without delay, and for those 
who need it treatment must be given 
in an institution, or, if necessary, 
careful supervision must be carried 
out at home. The use of modern 
methods of treatment, such as pneu- 
mothorax, cutting of adhesions, 
phrenicectomy and _ thoracoplasty 
must be made available for use when 
necessary. 


Of course the mortality from pul- 
monary tuberculosis is only one as- 
pect of the tuberculosis problem, al- 
though the most important. To 
visualise the problem in all its bear- 





PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1934-1935 


Rate per 100,000 
4 

















— 1934 — 1935. ~ 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Brantford, Ont. ..............:; 31,000 11 35.5 31,850 6 18.8 
MG os ons vawioseners 89,400 8 8.9 91,400 6 6.6 
Edmonton, a: escamteawiaceds 84,900 30 35.3 87,000 21 24.2 
et aie 155,000 49 31.6 155,900 35 22.4 
CT seas cencicx denen 74,000 & 10.8 74,950 4 5.3 
* *y eens 869,000 600 69.0 889,500 546 61.5 
CL, occa casamawaaeweie 130,400 50 38.4 132,500 52 39.2 
eae gee 139,200 134 96.3 143,000 143 100.0 
Saskatoon, Sask. ............... 48,200 11 22.8 50,100 2 47.9 
Sea Sacaannnndaes 658,000 111 16.9 668,000 100 15.0 
Vancouver, Sena 284,000 120 42.6 297,900 129 43.4 
BE ME vans susaveneene 61,239 32 52.2 61,239 31 50.7 
Windsor, TE naasd ene cuseeneeene 70,400 14 19.9 73,050 23 31.5 
Winnipeg, Man. ................ 228,000 77 33.8 230,900 60 26.0 
eee Sas 2,922,739 1,255 42.9 2,987,289 1,180 39.5 








A special report has been published 
on Mortality from Tuberculosis in 
Canada According to Place of Resi- 


ings, I give below a table of deaths 
and death rates for all forms of 
tuberculosis in the United States 





registration area in 1933 and 1934. 
The figures for 1935 are not yet avail- 
able except for certain states. It is 
shown by this table that while there 
were 71,609 deaths from all forms 
of tuberculosis in the United States 
in 1934, the number of deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in the same 
area amounted to 64,706, or 90.4 per 
cent. For the purpose of comparison 
I include a column showing the cor- 
responding deaths from tuberculosis 
in Canada in 1934, in which year 
there were 6,431 deaths from all 
forms of tuberculosis, of which 5,290, 
or 82.3 per cent, were deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

In the experience of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the 
death rate from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis declined from 52.2 per 100,000 
lives exposed in 1934 to 49.6 in 1935. 
Tuberculosis, all forms, declined from 
59.4 to 55.6. The present day impor- 
tance of tuberculosis from an insur- 
ance point of view is illustrated by 
the fact that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in 1935 paid $8,- 
373,608 in claims for all forms of 
tuberculosis, or 5.5 per cent of the 
total claims for all causes. The 
amount paid in 1935 was slightly less 
than the amount paid ten years be- 
fore when it was $8,586,815. The 
Metropolitan has published some in- 
teresting observations on the com- 
parative mortality from diabetes and 
tuberculosis, pointing out that, 


Two of the most striking features 
in the changing mortality picture are 
the steady increase in the mortality 
from diabetes and the simultaneous 
decline in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis. Since the beginning of the 
century diabetes has risen from the 
rank of a comparatively minor cause 
of death in the United States to ninth 
place, while tuberculosis has fallen 
from first rank to seventh. It is likely 
that within a decade the relative posi- 
tion of these two causes of death will 
be reversed. Further increases in the 
death rate from diabetes may be ex- 
pected because older people are form- 
ing an ever-increasing proportion of 
the population. Moreover, more skill 
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Pe MED 666 dee cdeecencscesecesereccccneseses 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW YORK, 1929-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


NEW YORK CITY REST OF STATE 
1929-1933 1934 1929-1933 1934 
- 68.5 59.1 63.8 52.6 
- 54.1 44.4 31.6 26.0 

34.9 26.4 21.1 16.0 

: 9.8 5.7 7.3 3.9 
- 11.0 7.4 8.9 6.1 
- 49.8 30.0 40.5 28.5 
- 83.1 63.3 78.2 53.5 
. 79.4 68.0 93.4 69.5 
- 78.4 69.9 90.0 75.9 
. 102.6 99.7 86.0 83.7 
- 117.2 108.0 85.1 76.7 
- 105.5 96.5 83.7 72.5 
. 74.4 86.6 72.9 70.8 






























in diagnosing the disease tends to 
raise its recorded incidence, and at 
the same time conditions of life in 
our mechanized civilization favor the 
development of the disease and raise 
its actual incidence. On the other 
hand, future decreases in tuberculosis 
are confidently expected to follow 
from the long-continued efforts to con- 
trol the disease by preventive mea- 
sures and by improved methods of 
treatment. 


I add to the foregoing definite 
statistics of pulmonary tuberculosis 
in thirty-seven countries to provide 
international comparison. The rates 
given are the latest available and are 
all derived from official reports. It 
is shown by this comparison that the 
highest rate for pulmonary tubercu- 





Rates per 100,000 
—— 1934—— -—, 


Popu- 

lation Deaths Rates 
Bi, GE 9660 iaciss 273,500 70 25.6 
BE, Tis Bec cssevcccce 133,100 80 660.1 
Allentown, Seep: 100,300 45 44.9 
Altoona, Oe ha oad 90,890 12 13.2 
Bitaete, Gos cccesecs: 340,600 195 57.3 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 72,600 38 52.3 
AmbGem, We Zeecvceee: ; 36,900 5 13.6 
Mmmeete, GO. cccecces: 63,500 69 108.7 
BMD, TERED cocccccsee 63,273 45 70.7 
Baltimore, Md. ...... .. 834,600 579 69.4 
Bayonne, N. J......... ‘ 94,100 42 44.5 
ee, GE. os vccceces 92,800 12 12.9 
Bethlehem, Pa. ....... 59,800 7 11.7 
Binghamton, N. a 80,750 8 9.9 
Birmingham, Ala. . 292,800 166 56.7 
Boston, Mass. ...... ‘ 796,000 464 58.3 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 148,100 60 40.5 
Brocktonm, Mass. ........ 64,100 11 17.1 
Buffalo, N. Y...... ° 600,000 327 54.5 
Cambridge, Mass. .... 115,000 47 40.9 
Camden, N. J...... Mees 119,700 25 20.9 
Canton, Ohio ..... ‘ 112,700 22 19.5 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 58,750 17 + 29.0 
Charleston, S. C. .. 63,100 75 118.7 
Charlotte, N. C. ..... 90,162 58 64.2 
Chelsea, Mass. ...... ‘ 65,000 7 108 
Ce, 2 éevdecceces 3,655,000 1,702 46.6 
Gee, Bee sensvees 72,300 8 11.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ai ial 468,900 373 79.6 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 942,500 563 59.7 
Columbus, Ohio . , 312,300 188 60.1 
GOMOe, Be. Misccc cece 26,550 23 = «886.5 
Davenport, Iowa .. ‘a 62,300 33s «53.0 
Dayton, Ohio ........ ‘ 221,200 93 42.1 
Decatur, Ill. .... saa 61,100 18 29.4 
Denver, Colo. ........... 300,400 226 75.2 
Des Moines, Iowa ia 149,100 41 27.5 
Detroit, Mich. ..... : 1,808,000 806 44.7 
Duluth, Minn. ......... 102,400 30 08=—- 29.3 
East Orange, N. J.. ‘ 75,010 30 = 40.0 
East St. Louis, —_— ‘ 77,600 49 563.0 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 122,500 62 50.6 
Elmira, N. x. méeneene , 47,990 7 14.6 
El Paso, Texas ........ 113,000 187 165.5 
me BO enone bien eens 125,300 44 36.2 
Evansville, Ind. .. wa 109,200 32 29.3 
Fitchburg, Mass. ........ 40,500 13 32.1 
WE, TRUM cccceccecess 183,050 46 25.2 


losis at the present time prevails in 
Porto Rico, which in 1933 had a rate 
of 319.6 per 100,000, followed by 
Jugoslavia with 234.4 and Chile with 
225.0. The three countries with low- 
est rates are Australia 38.7, New 
Zealand 33.2, and Union of South 
Africa 30.5. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN THIRTY- 
SEVEN COUNTRIES 


Rate per 100,000 


Country Rate 


PURRREEE: 4 cccccvccesenucsesce 1930 1 

DE ccocsngace seb eueude las 193 in 
BOGEN ciccccccvccvcccessscsecs 1933 104) 
WOEWE oe cesccscecccvcesccseees 1933 98.7 
VOMOBRCIR noc ccccccccccccesces 1935 = 948 
ee ED TUNED cccnccecscceens 1934 90.5 
BE ocrcvcnccdccsosvcccceses 193386] 
BEE Str enwevedenetsusuioenewes 1935 ti 
Sweden ............ Ceccecceccss 1933 85.4 
DURE cbccccececceveeeeveseseuss 1931 80,1 
Be BOE cccevccuccsenececces 1935 79.5 
ENED naccccescneceseesson 1934 76.7 
GOPGRG co cccccecscnceccceceses 1930 68.0 
FORMU cc cccccceccccccccosces 1934 65.3 
England and Wales ............ 1934 63.5 
DEE §Snseuavsceneencotenseces 1933 61.9 
DD. acsnevktecniebenniweees 1934 56.5 
SEE 6 nun cd6006eG0000060000088 1935 60.5 
PT cetkennenesetedeinenn wn 1935 56.8 
WE OMNES sc cceccccsceccecaes 1934 512 
Dt. cn¢hecendstcdereesceness 1935 50.0 
RPPererrrerer rer er rrr 1935 39.8 
Pc er eee 1934 39.1 
Dt. cecucineaveseeesevenee 1934 38.7 
0 OO =a eae 1934 $3.2 
Wate GF GB. Absten®™....cccccecs 1932 305 


7 #31 cities. 

**European population only. 

I also add a table showing the re- 
spective death rates for the State of 
New York derived from the annual 
report of the Department of Vital 
Statistics for the year 1934. 





92,900 13 14.0 
358,100 188 52.4 Galveston, Texas 


74,160 22 29.6 GS, FO. sc ccnsceccacacs 
36,950 9 24.4 Gloucester, Mass. ....... 
64,210 86 134.2 Grand Rapids, Mich..... 
66,930 48 71.8 Greensboro, N. C........ 


841,900 617 73.3 Hamtramck, Mich. ...... 
95,330 27 28.3 Hamilton, Ohio ........ 


95,500 7 7.3 Harrisburg, Pa. ....... 
60,100 17 28.3 Hartford, Conn. . ceew 
81,750 12 14.7 Haverhill, Mass. ....... 
300,700 174 3857.8 Highland Park, Mich.... 
801,000 446 55.7 oS 2 eae 
148,900 44 29.6 Holyoke, Mass. ......... 
64,300 8 12.5 Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 


607,000 320 52.7 Houston, Texas ......... 


115,200 61 53.0 Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
120,000 44 36.7 

114,900 31 27.0 Jackson, Mich. ......... 
59,200 10 16.9 Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 


63,550 53s 83.4 Jersey City, N. d.......- 
91,923 29 31.5 Johnstown, Pa. ......... 
70,100 20 28.5 

3,721,000 1,694 45.5 Kalamazoo, Mich. ....... 
73,350 10 13.7 Kansas City, Kan........ 


471,000 343 72.7 Kansas City, Mo......... 
952,500 625 65.6 DP, WE cccesecwee 
318,000 155 48.7 Knoxville, Tenn. ........ 
26,850 22 81.8 

} Lakewood, Ohio ......... 


62,750 11 17.5 Lancaster, Pa. .......... 
226,000 127 56.2 Lansing, Mich. ......... 
61,900 27 43.7 Lawrence, Mass. ........ 
303,800 236 77.7 DA TE sccceeses 
150,900 45 29.8 Lincoln, Neb. ........... 
1,869,000 788 42.2 Long Beach, Cal......... 
102,600 23 4«—-22.4 Los Angeles, Cal........ 
, Louisville, Ky. ......... 
76,700 27 35.2 Lowell, Mass. .......... 
78,600 36 645.8 Be, HL. be ecenccesax 
124,500 46 37.0 
48,050 6 12.5 McKeesport, Pa. ........ 
115,950 172 148.3 DN, Gs oc vdcaceesceee 
127,800 37 8629.0 Madison, Wis. .......... 
111,100 29 26.1 Manchester, N. H........ 
Massillon, Ohio ......... 
40,400 16 39.6 Medford, Mass. ......... 
189,500 28 148 Memphis, Tenn. ........ 


Country Year Rate TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) IN NEW 
ES eee ee 1933 319.6 YORK, 1929-1934 
PEUED weeeceensececeesesene 1933 234.4 
Co. os ons csaecaceuenroren 1932 225.0 Rate per 160,000 
SEE nae narccaxndcaneann wees 1934 165.6 Annual 
EN kvcusssied bd hawaeadlenics 1934 162.3 Average 
EE conadhccicagncnavdennenen 1929 142.0 1929-1933 1934 
BED. cb beeicenioceresesescnes 1930 138.0 New York State ........... 66.4 56.2 
TS PEO ae 1935 135.8 New York City .......... 75.5 64.6 
PE ccncnnneepebeeehanaewn 1934 131.8 Rest of State ............ 55.2 45.8 
GED. sesndsebencuccececeosevns 1932 127.0 Dp t-dadechesdenaeeeds 68.8 59.8 
CONE. cccovivcocconedes 1934 122.4 0 re ree 51.6 43.7 
Rates per 100,000 

7 1935-—__—_, cm 1934, -—————_1935- —__- 
Popu- Popu- Popu- 

lation Deaths Rates lation Deaths Rates lation Deaths Rate 
277,300 83 29.9 Fort Wayne, Ind......... 126,300 43 34.0 129,100 30 282 
134,400 99 73.6 Fort Worth, Texas....... 187,100 92 49.2 193,300 95 49.1 
102,100 42 41.1 , 4 _ ee 55,650 20 36.0 56,550 11 194 


55,300 41 74.1 55,800 37 = 66.3 
118,900 37 «631.2 123,300 7 584 
24,700 2 8.1 24,840 12 482 
181,300 50 27.6 184,500 46 25.0 
62,600 41 65.4 64,400 24 «872 
59,300 14 23.6 60,000 37 «6.7 
52,650 27 ~=61.2 52,800 14 265 
82,250 17 20.6 82,750 19 23.0 
175,000 70 8640.0 178,000 75 (421 
49,650 6 12.1 50,250 11 219 
55,600 10 =18.0 56,400 14 248 
62,900 20 31.8 63,600 18 283 
57,300 18 31.4 57,750 19 3829 


160,000 115 =671.9 165,900 129 718 
357,000 222 ~=«62.1 374,000 225 60. 


384,000 147s 38.3 388,500 178 4658 


58,150 13 22.3 59,100 15 264 
145,100 143 98.6 149,100 125 83.1 
324,500 158 48.7 326,500 158 48. 

67,190 25 37.2 67,280 22 «32. 


57,400 15 26.1 58,050 18 31! 
130,400 143 109.7 132,700 46 347 


432,000 236 54.5 442,000 222 50 
52,800 5 9.5 53,250 6 
117,400 36 30.7 120,400 44 368 
82,490 5 6.1 85,400 4 & 
62,700 17 27.1 63,350 16 253 
87,150 7 8.0 89,300 1 UW 
88,760 12 13.5 89,600 13 We 
47,500 74 155.8 47,950 77 16055 
84,700 230 «27.1 86,900 16 184 
178,100 18 10.1 187,700 16 «8 
1,511,000 927 61.4 1,581,000 878 564 
337,800 188 55.7 345,000 182 6&2! 
95,000 35 36.8 93,750 38 3 
103,800 10 9.6 104,100 5 w 
57,750 26 45.0 58,400 11 183 
54,150 55 (101.6 54,200 48 885 
63,100 29 45.9 64,150 12 
77,500 15 19.3 77,700 19 24 
30,100 6 20.0 31,000 6 iM 
68,400 5 1.3 70,500 16 2 
290,100 202 69.6 299,500 230 
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Furthermore, I give a table for 
New York City and the rest of the 
state, according to age, visualising the 
fact that the death rate has declined 
at every divisional period of life with 
the exception of ages 75 years and 
over for New York City. These rates 
are for all forms of tuberculosis and 
not for pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
(see table at the top of opposite page) 

It has been pointed out in connec- 
tion with the foregoing tabulation 
that the male rate exceeds the female 
rate in both New York City and the 
rest of the state. The highest rate 
among males was in the age group 
55-64 years in New York City and 
45-54 Upstate while among females 
the highest rate was at 75 years and 
over in New York City and 25-34 Up- 
state. 

An exceptionally useful publication 
on the statistics of tuberculosis was 
issued by the United States Public 
Health Service in 1936 on Some Fea- 
tures of Tuberculosis Mortality Dis- 
tribution in the United States. The 
publication reviews certain aspects 
of the tuberculosis problem, particu- 
larly races, deserving of extended 
consideration. It analyses the mor- 








The accompanying article is one 
of a series of studies of death 
causes contributed by Dr. Hoff- 
man specially to The Spectator. 


Reprinted from the issue of 
November 26, 1936. 








tality from tuberculosis by races in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama in considerable detail, em- 
phasizing the enormous. contrasts 
between the heavy mortality in cer- 
tain sections and the low mortality in 
other sections of the same states. For 
example, with reference to Alabama 
it is said: 

The northern and southern thirds 
of Alabama present striking differ- 
ences with respect to soil formation, 
vegetation, climate, and economic re- 
sources. Intensive studies, including 
complete house-to-house visits and 
surveys, efforts to locate and diagnose 
every current case of active tubercu- 
losis, accurate collection of records of 


deaths by causation for a year or two 
prior to visits, extensive tuberculin 
testing, detailed determination of soil 
physics and chemistry and moisture, 
plant life, maximum possible effective 
sunshine, dew formation and other 
climatic factors, and collection of ac- 
curate data about working, sleeping, 
and dietary habits of the families in 
two counties in Alabama—one in the 
northern part with a high tuberculo- 
sis death rate and one in the southern 
part with a low tuberculosis death 
rate—should throw some light on the 
epidemiology of the disease. It is 
expected that such studies will be 
started in the near future by the 
United States Public Health Service 
in cooperation with the Alabama State 
Health Department. 


The final conclusions are summar- 
ized in the statement that: 


The evidence suggests that, besides 
(a) poverty, (b) crowding, (c) poor 
general living conditions with respect 
to housing, diet, occupation and social 
habits, (d) average seasonal tempera- 
ture, (e) altitude and (f) frequency 
and amount of spread of tuberculous 
infection through personal associa- 
tion, there are factors of as yet un- 
determined nature which influence 
importantly the regional and the age- 
sex-race distribution of tuberculosis 
mortality in the United States. 





PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES IN 186 AMERICAN CITIES 


Rates per 100,000 
1 


Popu- 

lation Deaths Rates 
144,300 82 566.8 
627,000 164 26.1 


Se ea ia Oe eaae 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cb. ochses6e+eus 
Montgomery, Ala. ...... 
Mount Vernon, N. Y..... 


Nashville, Tenn. ........ 
Newark, N. J 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conn 
Newburgh, N. 
New Haven, Conn....... 








New Orleans, La......... 487,000 518 106.4 
PS Mk Bincveaseoncas 29,900 18.4 
New Rochelle, N. Y...... 58,750 5 8.5 
Newton, Mass. .......... 73,300 9.5 
New York City.......... 7,460,000 3,950 52.8 
Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 85,750 10.5 
GWU. cdcessenese 135,000 59 §8643.8 
> Sa 312,000 83 26.6 
| Saaeeteeror 73,900 3 4.1 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 224,100 83 37.0 
i ME sudcacneess 223,200 102 465.7 
Se le Micakegecasen 36,280 22 «60.7 
Pasadena, Cal. ......... 21.4 
| Sees 16.0 
Paterson, N. J.......... 28.0 
Pawtucket, R. I.......... 7.2 
Peoria, Ill. ..... ‘ 11.1 
Petersburg, Va. .... 132.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 63.2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 701,000 41.9 
Pittsfield, 7 eae 52,770 11 20.8 
Pontiac, Mich. .......... 59,000 7, es 
Portland, Me. .......... 71,400 18 25.2 
Portland, Ore. .......... 319,400 77 24.1 
Portsmouth, |, ea 42,050 42 99.9 

en. TE Biscusscs 258,800 81 31.3 
WO, SOS coscevccsec 53,100 14 26.4 
Se eee 40,600 7 17.2 
Quincy, Mass. .......... 81,900 19 23.2 
Racine, Mk stakadeanees 71,400 17 23.8 
SS WR. bieiucawnda 112,900 28 «24.8 
Richmond, Va. ......... 187,600 181 69.8 
Roanoke, Va. ........... 76,750 29 «37.8 
Rochester, N. Y......... 342,000 438 12.6 
PN TU cckvdsnexes 94,250 11 (11.7 


i—_—_ 


71.100 59 82.9 
66,500 9 18.5 


7721935 -_ —-. 
Popu- 

lation Deaths Rates 
152,900 87 57.0 
637,500 185 29.0 


506,000 52 10.3 St. Paul, Wile... sccece 
71,900 49 68.1 Saginaw, Mich. ....... 
72,400 57 78.8 Gar, BR ccccececs 
67,500 6 8.9 Salt Lake City, Utah.... 

San Antonio, Texas.... 

172,300 97 56.3 San Diego, Cal....... 

455.000 283 62.2 San Francisco, Cal 

109,200 58 53.0 San Jose, Cal...... . 
72,580 82 44.1 Savannah, Ga. ........ 
31,700 25 78.9 Schenectady, N. Y..... 

162,750 51 31.4 Serantom, Pa. ....cccee 

493,000 558 113.2 Seattle, Wash. ........ 
29,960 30.0 Shreveport, La. ....... 
59,700 6 10.1 Sioux City, Iowa ..... 
75,400 12 15.9 Somerville, Mass. ..... 

7,590,000 3,968 52.3 South Bend, Ind....... 
88,300 1415.9 Spokane, Wash. ...... 
137,000 80 658.4 Springfield, Ill. ....... 

Springfield, Mass. ..... 

319,500 68 21.3 Springfield, Ohio ..... 
76,250 5 6.6 Syracuse, N. Y........ 

234,000 50 21.4 

225,400 90 8640.0 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 
36,500 18 49.3 TN, DO we ccsscess 

Terre Haute, Ind. .... 

91,850 27 «29.4 Toledo, Ohio ......... 
62,550 6 9.6 Topeka, Kan. ......... 

139,750 33 23.6 Tee, Be. Bec ccccces 
84,100 8 9.5 Troy, N. Y....seccecee 

120,000 23 19.2 «Tulsa, Okla. .......... 
29,780 27 90.6 

2,018,000 1,070 53.1 Union City, N. J....... 

710,000 312 43.9 ce Sees 
pees 10 er 
6,227 4 -0 Te: TE. cnenseces 
71,500 17 23.8 Washington, D. C...... 

323,500 88 27.2 Waterbury, Conn. .... 
41,250 37 89.7 Wheeling, Wa. Va..... 

260,000 98 37.7 Wichita, Kan. ........ 
53,800 12 22.3 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ..... 


Williamsport, Pa. ..... 

4 Wilmington, Del. .... 
7.5 Winston-Salem, N. C... 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 


41,000 10 8924. 
84,200 40 47 


72,400 22 30.4 
113,300 51 45.0 
188,800 153s 81.0 

78,700 22 28.0 
345,900 39 =:11.3 

96,300 . 








56,650 3 58.2 57,400 83 67.5 
506,500 520 102.7 511,500 535 104.6 
103,200 3 33.0 104,100 40 38.4 

63,800 12 18.8 64.400 39 = 60.5 

99,000 47 7.5 102,000 41 40.2 

88,926 25 828.1 89,426 26 «629.1 

49,650 15 30.2 50,600 2 4.0 

-++ 105,000 44 41.8 104,900 56 53.4 

89,400 62 69.3 93,000 41 44.1 

201,200 75 «37.2 202,800 79 839.0 


Yonkers, N. Y.....00+ 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 


Total 186 cities...... 
Increased rate, 87; decreased rate, 98; same rate, 1. 


Rates per 100,000 

_—— — -1934————_, 
Popu- Popu- 

lation Deaths Rates lation Deaths Rates 
105,300 93 = 88.1 108,500 91 83.9 
842,600 450 53.4 847,800 555 2s «65.5 
286,900 77 26.8 290,800 81 27.9 
85,000 18 21.2 87,000 16 18.4 


43,700 3 6.9 43,800 6 18.7 
149,500 5 36.2 151,900 49 32.3 
260,700 305 268,000 295 110.1 


186,100 112 =—-60.1 
699,000 406 58.1 
67,200 15 22.3 


73.000 14 19.2 


72,100 12 16.6 , 
227,900 330 «14.5 


224.500 38 14.7 


110,800 21 19.0 111,700 29 8=626.0 
121,400 60 49.4 126,700 54 = 42.7 
61,400 25 40.8 61,000 29 «47.5 


124,900 113 90.4 125,000 113 890.4 
73,000 82 43.8 73,050 12 16.4 
156,250 41 26.2 160,000 60 37.5 


60,776 10 


16.5 60,776 11 18. 
105,000 28 26.7 9 


105,900 10 


148,900 64 43.0 152,000 54 «35.5 
185,400 48 25.9 


189,200 53 = 28.0 
45,059,742 22,228 49.8 45,863,571 22,131 48.3 
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Depression in Municipals 
Not as Bad as Painted 


“Municipal bonds have withstood the 


depression better than almost any 
other form of investment and the 
amount in default has been greatly 
over-estimated,” declared George A. 
Bangs, president of the United Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, speaking before the National 
Municipal League meeting in Toledo, 
Ohio, last week on the topic “Rehabili- 
tation of municipal credit from the 
point of view of the investor.” Mr. 
Bangs said the investors whose views 
he wished to interpret were the work- 
ers who saved and invested to assure 
their future financial independence 
and who, generally, indirectly through 
the life insurance and other financial 
institutions became the eventual in- 
vestor. 

Because of improved conditions, he 
declared, business men in defaulted 
communities are exerting a powerful 
influence to regularize debt and tax 
conditions creating an overwhelming 
influence toward reasonable refund- 
ings and similar rehabilitation work, 
except where the R. F. C. loan policy 
has promoted and encouraged defaults 
aided by the ill-fated Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Law now fortunately held in- 
valid. 

The credit sought to be rehabilitated 
was, in the final analysis, the credit 
of the State, whose borrowing power, 
delegated to the subordinate govern- 
mental agencies, was used for the sole 





Accident and Health 
Week 


T week of April 26-30, 1937, 
was selected as National Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance 
Week at the first meeting of the 
new general committee in charge 
of the observance of the week 
next year, which was held in Chi- 
cago, November 12. Chairman 
Harold R. Gordon presided at 


the committee's sessions. 


The committee decided to re- 
tain the slogan used last year, 
which was so generally approved 
as representing the real purpose 
of accident and health insurance: 
"Insure your Earnings—Protect 


All.” 








purpose of performing state functions 
such as construction of court houses 
and jails to administer justice, roads 
to promote intercourse between distant 
portions of the State, and with other 
States, and to construct utilities to 
furnish the comforts and conveniences 
of life; from 1925 to 1934, $3,860,- 
000,000 of such bonds were issued for 
road purposes and $1,850,000,000 for 
schools, a total for the two purposes 
or 49 per cent of the $11,638,000,000 
issued during the period. 

The small amount of the municipal 
defaults and the fact that such de- 


OCTOBER NEW LIFE INSURANCE SHOWED SLIGHT 
LOSS; 2.1 PER CENT DECREASE FOR FIRST 10 MONTHS 


New life insurance production dur- 
ing October was 1.3 per cent less 
than in October of last year. The 
total for the first ten months of this 
year was 2.1 per cent below that for 
the corresponding period of 1935, ac- 
cording to recent report by The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

For October, the new business of 
all classes written by the 40 com- 
panies was $715,261,000 against $724,- 
413,000 during October, 1935—a de- 
crease of 1.3 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $442,289,000 
against $459,087,000 —a decrease of 
3.7 per cent. Industrial insurance 
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was $232,465,000 against $233,988,000 
—a decrease of 7/10 of one per cent. 
Group insurance, the only class to 
show a gain, was $40,507,000 against 
$31,338,000—an increase of 29.3 per 
cent. 

For the first ten months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,133,159,000 against $7,289,062,000 
—a decrease of 2.1 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $4,- 
429,664,000 against $4,609,505,000— 
a decrease of 3.9 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $2,242,393,000 against 
$2,126,002,000—an increase of 5.5 per 
cent. Group insurance was $461,102,- 
000 against $553,555,000—a decrease 
of 16.7 per cent. 





faults are now diminishing, Mr. Bang; 
said in conclusion, excludes any neces. 
sity for the extraordinary expansion 
of Federal functions thus far sug. 
gested. 


*““Cherchez la Femme” 


Conceding, doubtless, that what men 
know about women ¢@an still comfort- 
ably be deposited in the male’s right 
eye, the Life Underwriters Associa. 
tion of the City of New York have at. 
tempted to rectify this condition by 
conducting an extensive survey to de- 
termine “What Women Know About 
Life Insurance.” To this end, each 
member of the association has been 
asked by President Ralph G. Engels- 
man to hand directly to the woman 
beneficiary of five policyholders a com- 
prehensive questionnaire designed to 
bring out pertinent points of informa- 
tion possessed by that individual on 
the subject of life insurance in gen- 
eral and her own husband’s program 
of protection in particular. 

The questionnaires are not to be 
signed by those who complete them, 
the purpose of the plan being entirely 
one of indirect good will building and 
self-education for the life underwrit- 
ers. It is felt that the membership, 
through this effort of the association, 
can find out what the woman actually 
knows about policies and that such 
data will enable the life underwriter 
to develop new sales methods to reach 
them—and through them, their pro- 
viders. Also, that by having the wo- 
men answer these questions, interest 
will be stimulated which will be bound 
to develop increased sales. 

And so, again, this energetic ad- 
ministration of the New York group 
has demonstrated that it was not kid- 
ding when it promised to carry on the 
long record of service to members 
which has distinguished the associa- 
tion. 


Too Many Ex-Agents 
Developed Each Year 


Without mincing words, D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford, pointed out, 
at the Life Agency officers meeting; 
that a prime factor in agency prob- 
lems resulted from the number of dis- 
couraged and disheartened men who 
left life insurance selling each year. 
Estimating the number of life insur- 
ance agents in the United States and 
Canada at 185,000, Mr. Hunter frank- 
ly admitted that during the year 1936 
“74,000 so-called white collar men will 
leave our business and judging from 
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the present trend there will be slight- 
ly less than 74,000 new men enrolled 
to take their places.” Agency men 
must stand ready to solve the prob- 
lems created by the turnback of 74,000 
men with over 250,000 dependents 
and, working toward a solution, must 
eliminate, conservate and cultivate so 
that the business will be a source of 
decent livelihood to a greater percent- 
age of those enrolled. Experience in 
his own company, said Mr. Hunter, 
showed that men who had been agents 
a year or more but had earned less 
than $750 of first-year commissions 
in a twelve-month period produced 
only 4.7 per cent of the company’s 
business and had caused 50 per cent 
of the managers’ troubles. Maintain- 
ing “failures” in life insurance selling 
costs a company about $500 per man 
per year, declared the speaker in con- 
tending for the elimination of drones. 
He also pointed to research to show 
that 60 per cent of the business of an 
agency, as recorded five years from 
now, will be done by men not now with 
the office. For this reason, new man 
power must constantly be recruited 
and backed up by training, supervi- 
sion and financing. Home office educa- 
tion of picked men, refusal to appoint 
men from another company and co- 
ordinated agency production methods 
will lead to eventual success, says Mr. 
Hunter. 


New York Managers’ 
Dec. Dinner Meeting . 


The Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York will hold its an- 
nual business conference and dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue 
and 49th Street, on the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, December 3, 
1936. 

For the afternoon conference an 
unusually worthwhile program has 
been arranged with two speakers, 
J. Harry Wood, agency comptroller 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, whose subject will 
be: “Training; Capitalizing on the 
Experience of Others”, and Paul 
Speicher, managing editor of the In- 
surance Research and Review Service 
of Indianapolis, whose subject will be: 
“An Analysis of Recruiting Trends.” 
The afternoon session will be held on 
the 4th floor promptly at 2:30 o’clock. 
Immediately following, there will be a 
short business meeting. Cocktails will 
be served at 7:00 o’clock and dinner 
in the Rainbow Room at 7:30. 

There will be excellent music and 
splendid entertainment immediately 
following the dinner, after which 
members and their guests can get 
together for social affairs. 


UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLDS 


FALL MEETING IN NEW YORK 


The motion picture industry was 
subjected to a searching scrutiny by 
the Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association at their regular fall meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York City on Nov. 16, 17 and 18. Ap- 
proximately 100 underwriting execu- 
tives, representing more than 50 
United States and Canadian com- 
panies, were in attendance. 

The work of classifying risks at- 
tendant on underwriting motion pic- 
ture players and executives was un- 
dertaken by Laurence W. Morgan, 
vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, and was the first subject dealt 
with at a meeting which, given over 
the first day to a study of occupa- 
tional hazards, dealt more specifically 
with regular underwriting problems 
during the last two days. 

According to Mr. Morgan, ap- 
proximately $80,000,000 are paid an- 
nually in salaries in the picture in- 





Howard Goodwin, New President, Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 


dustry, which presents an unusual 
underwriting problem because the 
earning period of an actor or actress 
is comparatively short. Properly, life 
insurance for this type of risk should 
be designed to continue income, and 
endowment insurance is indicated. 
An additional problem has occurred 
with the advent of talkies, which 
subject the personnel to a high nerv- 
ous strain. One company’s exposure, 
says Mr. Morgan, shows a high lapse 
rate among policies 10 years old or 
more. The speaker concluded with 


the observation that conservative un- 
derwriting should give the companies 
much good business from this source. 


Headlining the second and third 
days’ meetings were discussions by 
James A. Fulton, president, the Home 
Life; E. E. Reid, managing director 
of the London Life; A. J. McAndless, 
executive vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional; and Pearce Shepherd, assist- 
ant actuary, Prudential. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Roy F. Edwards, underwriting statis- 
tician, and Lawrence E. Turner, 
junior underwriter, Prudential; Wray 
M. Bell, assistant actuary, London 
Life; W. Nelson Bagley, assistant 
actuary, Travelers; Morris Pitler, 
statistician, supervisor of risks office 
Mutual Life; Samuel G. Hopkins, un- 
derwriter, Penn Mutual; William C. 
Harrison, underwriter, New York 
Life; J. G. Later, underwriter, Aetna; 
W. H. Dallas, assistant vice-president, 
Aetna; Leigh Cruess, underwriting 
vice-president, Home Life. 


Cooperating With Agency 


Following the presidential address 
by Malcolm Adam on the second day, 
Mr. Fulton was introduced. His topic 
was a discussion of the relationship 
between the underwriting executive 
and other officers of the company. He 
said in part: “We all realize the im- 
portance of the proper relationship 
between the various departments of 
our companies and we realize that in 
no place is it a greater necessity than 
between the underwriting and agency 
department; yet a condition has been 
created which militates against it... 
an artificial diversity of interests. 

“Here are two departments con- 
cerned with obtaining a satisfactory 
volume of profitable business. What 
is profitable business? It is business 
which has a good persistency rate and 
a satisfactory mortality. While every- 
one realizes this, still all the emphasis 
is put ‘on volume. . . . Though it is 
only natural that this should be so, in 
my judgment the practical thing 
which you as underwriting officials 
can do to assure the proper coopera- 
tion between your departments and 
the agency department is to bring this 
problem to light in your own com- 
panies.” 

According to Mr. Fulton, a rating 
sheet has been prepared by which the 
agent himself can analyze the quality 
of business he writes, and this places 
a valuable emphasis on the all-im- 
portant factor of quality. If a combi- 
nation of these approaches to quality 
business does not work, life insurance 
may be forced in self defense to con- 
sider the revision of the plan of com- 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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Place and Problems 
Of the Small Company 


The place and the problems of the 
small-size company in the life insur- 
ance field were ably discussed at the 
meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at Chicago, by Rich- 
ard Boissard, vice-president of the 
National Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of Madison, Wis. Small 
companies, said Mr. Boissard in his 
remarks before a session presided over 
by W. W. Jaeger, chairman of the 
bureau executive committee and vice- 
president of the Bankers Life of Iowa 
at Des Moines, may well practice in- 
dividualized relations between com- 
pany and agent and lean away from 
such cliches as regimentation, organ- 
ization in the field force, canned sales 
talks, rigid sales quotas and time con- 
trol. 

The large companies can, by virtue 
of size and prestige, attract certain 
star producers, hundreds of good 
agents, and sometimes thousands of 
bad ones. The small companies, on 
the other hand, by reason of under- 
standing operation, close-knit person- 
nel and management in a compact ter- 
ritory often contract the steady pro- 
ducer who expects to stay with his 
company for many years and would 
rather be the star of a relatively small 
unit than be among the leading thou- 
sand agents of a giant organization. 
Direct recognition by, and knowledge 
of, home office officials will go a long 
way to induce good agents to join the 
smaller companies and the “family 
spirit,” plus a plan permitting agency 
independence, will aid in keeping such 
agents pridefully in the fold. 





William M. Furey’s 
Golden Anniversary 


November 20th was a memorable 
day in the annals of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, as it marked 
the completion by William M. Furey, 
senior general agent at Pittsburgh, 
of 50 years’ association and continu- 
ous service with the company. 

Mr. Furey started his career with 
the Berkshire as office boy at $3 a 
week. The general agent for the com- 
pany in Pittsburgh at that time was 
George W. English, Mr. Furey’s 
uncle, who later was made general 
agent in New York. 

While William M. Furey was of- 
fice manager he employed a youngster 
by the name of Fred Rhodes, who, 
some years later, was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the company in New 
York, and has since served as vice- 
president and president of the com- 


pany. 
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William M. Furey 


Mr. Furey was elected a director 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1934. 

In addition to his service with the 
Berkshire, Mr. Furey has served as 
president, Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Part Time Agent Still 
Public Nuisance No. | 


A continued campaign against the 
part time agent in urban centers and 
against the unqualified agent in all sec- 
tions of the country is indicated in the 
following exchange of telegrams between 
representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers: 


Chicago, November 13, 1936 


Mr. W. W. Jaeger 
Chairman Agency Practices Committee 
c/o Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Will you please wire me if the agency 
practices committee of the Life Agency 
Officers Association in their meeting this 
week in Chicago reaffirmed the elimination 
of the part time agent in urban centers and 
the unfit agent in all centers and will they 
conduct a vigorous campaign to further this 
whole project including the securing of ad- 
ditional signatory companies to the agency 
practices agreement. The whole field is 
anxious to know what action was taken. 
Kindest Regards. 


Alexander E. Patterson, 
President National Association Life Under- 
writers. 


* * * 


Alexander E. Patterson, President 
National Association Life Underwriters 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago 


The answer to your wire on all counts 
is yes. We reaffirmed the desirability of all 
companies to sign the agreement and the 
committee will continue to function with one 
main objective in mind and that is securing 
not only additional companies to become 
signatory members but to procure one hun- 
dred per cent cooperation of all Life Agency 
Officers Association members if it is at all 


possible. 
W. W. Jaeger, 


Chairman, Better Agency Practices Com- 
mittee. 








Insurance Advertisers 
Ready for N. Y. Meet 


The regular winter meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference wil] 
be held on Wednesday, December 2, 
at the Hotel Lexington, New York 
City. During the one-day session 
topics of importance to the advertis. 
ing men of life, fire and casualty in. 
surance companies will be considered, 

Some of the larger companies have 
undertaken a new type of window 
display advertising, which subject wil] 
be discussed. As the number of in. 
surance companies which are adver. 
tising nationally is increasing, the 
best way to present their ideas to the 
public will be studied by the Confer- 
ence at this session. 

The proper method of constructing 
an advertisement will be discussed by 
a speaker who has made a recent 
technical study of advertising “lay- 
out.” Also, a demonstration of the ap- 
plication of photographs for insur- 
ance advertising purposes will be 
among the features of the program. 
One of America’s best known pho- 
tographers, Lejaren Hiller, will make 
the demonstration. 

In view of the consideration that 
has been given by advertising men of 
the insurance companies to the 
proper psychological approach to 
women concerning life insurance, the 
editor of a leading woman’s publi- 
cation will attempt at the luncheon to 
solve the feminine reactions to life 
insurance announcements. 

Direct mail and selling aids for 
agents also will be among the several 
topics to be discussed at the group 
sessions. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
at 9.30 a.m., one hour prior to the gen- 
eral session. The program will be 
under the direction of Charles E. 
Freeman, Springfield Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, and R. E. Brown, 
Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

An invitation has been extended to 
the members of the Life Advertisers 
Association to attend. 


“Concerning Diabetes” 
“Diabetes of itself need not be fa 


tal,” is the encouraging statement f 


made in a booklet recently published 
by the Life Conservation Depart 


ment of the John Hancock Mutual. [ 
“Concerning Diabetes” is the title of 
this helpful booklet, which is offered F 


by the John Hancock Company to all 
who are interested. Estimating that 


more than two million people in the ‘ 


United States have this disease, com 
mon sense rules for treating ané 
avoiding it are clearly outlined. 
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Life Advertisers’ Great 
Meeting in Chicago 

Swinging into its sessions immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the Life 
Agency - Officers - Sales Research Bu- 
reau meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago last week, the Life 
Advertisers Association staged a con- 
vention that was tops in its history 
and indeed impressed convention- 
goers as one of the most brilliant and 
constructive insurance gatherings as 
has been held anywhere this year. 

It is significant that a large num- 
ber of executives in attendance at the 
Agency Officers’ convention dropped 
in to observe the opening sessions of 
the Advertisers meeting only to re- 
main in rapt attention throughout the 
three days of intensive discussion. 

The program covered the entire 
field of advertising, publicity and 
sales promotion. Among the outstand- 
ing talks were those of D. Gordon 
Hunter, agency vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual, who advocated the 
rifle, rather than the scattering shot, 
in life insurance company advertis- 
ing; B. N. Mills, secretary of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, who drew a 
contrast of two advertising cam- 
paigns, one effective and one futile; 
Lewis B. Hensershot, agency man- 
ager of the Berkshire Life, who de- 
scribed the agency manager as the 
key man in direct mail efforts; Harry 
I. Richardson, editor of publications 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, discuss- 
ing that company’s “third party rec- 
ommendation” advertising, and Ar- 
thur H. Reddall, assistant secretary 
and advertising manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, in an exposition of the 
ways in which the advertising de- 
partments of life insurance companies 
can aid the automobile safety move- 
ment. 

Other star talks included those of 
J. P. Lyons, Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto, on newspaper advertising; 
Bart Leiper, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, on methods of cooperating with 
local underwriters’ associations; T. 
M. Rodlun, advertising manager of 
the Acacia, on direct advertising as a 
management tool; F. O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
Connecticut Mutual, on visual meth- 
ods of selling and recruiting; John 
H. McCarroll, advertising manager, 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, also on 
recruiting, and James M. Blake, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, who told 


ree | about that company’s interesting 
y to all & 


magazine for boys. 

Then there were splendid talks by 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
agencies of the Ohio National Life; 
W. T. Plogsterth, Lincoln National 
Life; C. S. Rathbone, Occidental 








LA.A. ELECTIONS 
gv ne elected by the Life 


Advertisers Association at 
their recent annual meeting at 
Chicago were as follows: 


President—Charles C. Flem- 
ing, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. 


Vice President—C. T. Stevens, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Secretary—Laurence J. Evans, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Treasurer—Karl Ljung, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life. 








Life; E. L. Gutterson, California- 
Western States Life; Karl Ljung, 


Jefferson Standard Life; Thomas J. 
Hammer, Protective Life, and others. 

The awards this year were divided 
into three groups: Group I, Com- 
panies with $250,000,000 or less of in- 
surance in force; Group II, Com- 
panies with more than $250,000,000 
and less than $500,000,000 in force; 
Group III, Companies with $500,000,- 
000 or more in force. 

The winners for general excellence 
in the entire exhibit were as follows: 
Group I, Excelsior Life of Toronto; 
Group II, Northwestern National 
Life; Group III, Travelers of Hart- 
ford. Individual awards on page 33. 


New York Association 
Plans New Test Case 


Further progress in clarifying and 
consolidating the decisions under Sec- 
tion 55-A, of the New York Insur- 
ance law, is expected to result from 
the deliberations of the New Yor'x 
State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in its annual convention at Al- 
bany. Several decisions of lower 
courts have nullified the good effects 
of this law, as far as the beneficiary 
is concerned, where the policies have 
at any time been made payable to the 
estate, even though the beneficiary 
might subsequently have been 
changed. 

Incidentally, Section 55-A is the 
subject of a special legal article, by 
James S. Regan, elsewhere in this 
issue. 

President Clancy D. Connell, man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual Life, 
proposed a test before the Court of 
Appeals, using the recent Tidd Bit 
Soda Shops decision as a case for the 
trial. The meeting was addressed by 
Louis H. Pink, superintendent of in- 
surance for New York; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, and Arthur Youngerman, 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life in 
New York City. 








Provident to Issue 


New Style Calendar 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia will 
soon issue, through its agents, a new 
calendar containing the reproduc- 
tions of 12 early American prints in 
full color. This calendar will super- 
sede the present form in which the 
picture of the home office building 





has been featured for nearly half a 
century. 

In introducing the calendar to the 
field, President M. A. Linton said: 
“I doubt if we have ever undertaken 
anything with as great potentialities 
for building good-will. In many in- 


stances each print will be saved for 
framing. We know you will want to 
take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 





Boston Harbor, 1840, early American painting number one of the series 
which makes up the new Provident Mutual calendar. 
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New Security Mutual Life term 
policies for 5, 10, 15, and 20 years 
offer an ideal method of providing 
family maintenance insurance at 
minimum rates. Premium waiver 
and accidental death benefits at 
slight additional cost. It will pay 
you to investigate these new insur- 
ance opportunities. 














Ask about the new Retirement 
Income at 55—a real insurance 
investment. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Family Maintenance with 
Convertible Term Policies 































OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 


4. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FAIRLY WON 


The Fidelity is an agency minded company. 
From the President, who was an agency man, 
right down the line, its organization has foremost 
in mind the success of its agents. 


Assistant Managers of Agencies and Supervisors 
are almost constantly in the field visiting agencies 
and cooperating to make the work of the agent 
easier. A trained staff of Head Office people are 
constantly studying the work of agents for the 
same purpose. Fidelity’s reputation as an agency 
minded company has been fairly won. 


i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 




















IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITY 
fo 
STATE SUPERVISORS or PERSONAL PRODUCERS 


Are you ambitious to become a State Supervisor? Or does 
your present connection restrict your growth? Could you 
secure, train and inspire General Agents or Sub-agents? 


We are thirty years old and have fine tools to work with. 
We need a State Supervisor in Michigan, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky and Virginia. 


Write to James E. O'Neill, Vice-President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 





1014 Kanawha Street Charleston, W. Va. | 




















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 


— 






































The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
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PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Underwriters’ Assn. Holds 
Fall Meeting 


(Concluded from page 11) 


pensation, and in some way introduce 
quality as a factor, concluded Mr. 
Fulton. 

E. E. Reid discussed the points 
brought up in Mr. Fulton’s paper. 


Alcoholic Cases Studied 


Mr. McAndless, in his discussion of 
the problems connected with under- 
writing alcoholic habits cases, divided 
the risks into three parts; the social 
habits type comprising 76 per cent of 
the cases; the steady users type, four 
per cent; and the “spree drinkers,” 
three per cent. 

Mr. McAndless made a study of 
1140 cases in the experience of his 
company to determine the effect of 
ratings on the not-taken figures, and 
found them but a few points higher 
than on sub-standard not - takens. 
When medical impairments also ap- 
pear, he said, the not-takens increase 
with the extra premiums charged. 
From an _  anti-selection viewpoint, 
there is no great difference between 
medical and habits groups in heavy 
rating classifications. 


Experience on Overweights 


Mr. Shepherd of the Prudential, 
speaking on the morning of the third 
day, analyzed the existing experiences 
which have been published on over- 
weights, from which he drew the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “I feel that by giv- 
ing a proper consideration to family 
history, measurements, blood pressure 
and other factors, we can develop a 
system of debits and credits which will 
enable us to pick the best of a group 
of individuals of the same height and 
weight. . . . It is necessary, however, 
if we pick the best also to eliminate 
the worst, or rather to increase the 
rating on the worst to compensate for 
those where we give credits. 

“In general,” he concluded, “I feel 
that the combination of overweight 
with a physical impairment, particu- 
larly if the impairment is indicative 
of impending degenerative disease, is 
more unfavorable than the combina- 
tion of ratings alone would indicate.” 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. Turner of the 
Prudential, dealing on the first day 
with fatal accidents in the American 
and Canadian Lighthouse services, as- 
serted that the personnel is carefully 
selected and reliable, and that while 
underwriting problems differ in dif- 
ferent sections, the service is relative- 
ly free from hazards. Underwriting 
tender service requires a number of 
details, carrying as it does a consider- 
able accident hazard. 

Mr. Bell of the London Life, his 


paper dealing mainly with the fishing 
operations on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, outlined the hazards of vari- 
ous phases of the industry and made 
suggestions for underwriting them. 
He traced the important effect on the 
fisherman’s life of such recent devel- 
opments as wireless, radio weather re- 
ports and steam vessels with better 
equipment. “Much assistance,” he 
said, “is being given by the Dominion 
Department of Fisheries through edu- 
cational work carried on by permanent 
inspectors.” 

The last topic of the first day’s ses- 
sion, the U. S. Navy Submarine Ser- 
vice, discussed by Mr. Harrison of the 
New York Life, began with a short 
history of the submarine and descrip- 
tion of personnel, as well as methods 





of operation and construction. Mr. 
Harrison presented a table giving an 
ll-year fatal accident picture both 
to officers and men, and in addition 
showed the number of admissions to 
hospitals for injuries and disease due 
to this vocation. No attempt was made 
to obtain a mortality study by age 
group, because there have been few 
deaths not due to submarine accidents. 
In connection with the accident 
hazard, Mr. Harrison developed the 
use of safety devices in the service. 

On the afternoon of the last day an 
informal meeting was held for discus- 
sion of various underwriting prob- 
lems. The discussion was under the 
chairmanship of Austin Reilly, super- 
visor of risks, Mutual Life of New 
York. 





day of need. 











The Dependents 


“We depended on him for every- 
thing, what will we do now?” 


What a sorely perplexing question 
when death has taken the key-man 
of a little household. 


Help your prospect to provide the 
practical answer in advance of the 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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KNIGHTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tr leading policy of this company is their Double Benefit Endowment 
policy which was placed in the hands of the field force on May 2, 1936. 
It has proved to be extremely popular. 

The Double Benefit Endowment policy is issued to mature at ages 55, 
60 or 65. The policy provides initial insurance of $1,000 and at maturity 
provides for an amount equal to double the face of the policy, or $2,000, 
as an endowment. Should the policy become a claim by death prior to 
maturity the face amount or the cash value, whichever is greater, is pay- 
able to the beneficiary. A Double Benefit Endowment Policy maturing 
at age 60 issued at age 35 pays $1,000 face amount in event of death 
during the first sixteen years. In the seventeenth year the death benefit 
is $1,071 and continues increasing annually until maturity of contract in 
the twenty-fifth year. 

At maturity the insured may elect various optional modes of settlement 
in lieu of receiving the proceeds of the policy, as an endowment, in a 
lump sum. At age at issue 35, on the Double Endowment maturity at 
age 65 policy, the insured may elect the following options: (a) A cash 
payment of $624 and a paid-up policy for $2,000 (subject to evidence of 
insurability). (b) Receive a paid-up policy for $2,906 (subject to evidence 
of insurability). (c) Receive a life annuity of $216.94. (d) Choose one 
of the optional modes of settlement which provide for monthly instalments 
for a definite number of years from 2-25; monthly instalments for 10, 15 
and 20 years certain and for life thereafter; or leave the proceeds with 
the company at interest at a guaranteed rate of 3'/2 per cent per annum. 

The policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum 
amount issued of $1,000 and the maximum written of $40,000, of which 
$10,000 is retained by the company. The contract may be converted at 
any time, without medical re-examination, to a higher premium form. 

The Double Benefit Endowment Policies are issued at age 16 to within 
16 years of the maturity date. As with all policies issued by the Knights 
Life the waiver of premium disability benefit is included in the rates quoted. 
Disability must occur prior to age 55 and is not issued on rated policies 
nor on the lives of women. The double indemnity benefits of this policy 
are specified in the policy contract. The cash value on a Double Endowment 
at 65 policy issued at age 35 being, as an illustration, $1,202 at the end 
of twenty-three years, should the insured die by accidental death in that 
year the beneficiary would receive $2,202. 

The policy is issued on the non-participating plan and the rates of 
representative ages on the Double Endowment maturing at 65 are: At age 
at issue 25, $27.67; age 30, $33.82; age 35, $42.47; age 40, $55.26 and 





45, $74.54. 











Aetna Life 


The Directors of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company have voted divi- 
dends to participating policyholders 
to be paid next year on the same 
scale as in 1936. 

The rate of interest allowed in the 
Participating Department on the pro- 
ceeds of policies left with the com- 
puny and on dividend accumulations 
for all payments falling due in 1937 
will be 3% per cent, which was the 
rate allowed in 1936. 

The same rate of interest of 3% 
per cent will be paid in the Non-par- 
ticipating Department on funds held 
by the company. 

The application of the dividend 
scale to the new premiums for insur- 
ance with life income policies wil! 
necessarily result in new dividends 
for those particular plans. 





National Life 


Directors of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, last week voted to continue the 
present dividend scale on all forms of 
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life insurance except dividend addi- 
tions for the year 1937. An increase 
of dividends on most policies was 
made a year ago, and this scale is 
now continued a second year. 

“Due to the prevailing low interest 
now available on trust fund types of 
investments,” the announcement said, 
“there will necessarily be a slight re- 
duction during the year 1937 from 
the surplus interest distribution on 
funds left with the company. The 
basis of surplus interest distribution 
on such funds will be 3% per cent for 
the coming year.” 

In 1936 3.8 per cent was allowed 
by the company on proceeds of pol- 
icies and on dividends left to accumu- 
late. 


New England Mutual 


Nine and a half million dollars has 
been voted by the Directors of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston as the dividends 
for 1937. This sum exceeds the dis- 
tribution for 1936 by $500,000. 

Due to the prevailing low rates of 





































John Hancock Mutual 

President Guy W. Cox has ap. 
nounced that a new dividend formula 
for 1937 on ordinary policies of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston was adopted by 
the Board of Directors at their No 
vember meeting. It will call for a 
reduction in the interest factor to 
3.75 per cent, which is more than off- 
set under premium paying policies by 
adjustments of gains from mortality 
and expense loadings in accordance 
with the company’s experience, and 
the distribution under the new for- 
mula in general will be increased for 
these policies. On paid-up policies and 
other policies upon which dividend 
distribution results almost entirely 
from interest earned in excess of the 
reserve rate— which represent noi 
over 8 per cent of the company’s in- 
surances—dividends in 1937 may be 
less than those previously paid. 

“The new 1937 scale,” says Presi- 
dent Cox, “meets the facts, adjusts 
the surplus distributions equitably in 
accordance with present conditions 
and, as a whole, results in approxi- 
mately a 10 per cent increase in the 
amount of dividend payments.” 

The same general formula now in 
effect will be continued on retirement 
annuities and group policies. No 
change has been made in the scale of 
distribution for industrial policies ex- 
cept the natural increase involved in 
another year’s duration. 

The directors also voted that dur- 
ing 1937 interest be allowed on funds 
held on deposit or retained under op- 
tional settlement provisions in the 
policies at the rate of 3% per cent. 
Dividends and other funds left on 
deposit on ordinary policies will be 


allowed a maximum rate of 3% perf 


cent. 








interest the company has reduced the § 


interest payable on trust funds. The 
1936 rate was 4 per cent on such 
funds and has been reduced to 3.75 
per cent for 1937. 
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Connecticut Mutual 


Announcement of the continuation 
of the 1936 dividend scale for 1937 
has been made by James Lee Loomis, 
President of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 
In his announcement to the field rep- 
resentatives of the company President 
Loomis states: ‘The dividends to be 
apportioned to individual policies dur- 
ing a given calendar year are noi 
formally voted by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Company until its first 
meeting in January of such year. 
However, a good deal of preliminary 
work has to be done in order that 
the notices and receipts for January 
may be prepared and sent out in ad- 
vance. 

“The Board of Directors has, there- 
fore, authorized the Actuary to make 
the preliminary computations for div- 
idends to be credited in 1937 on the 
basis of the dividend formula in effect 
this year. This formula was adopted 
a year ago, after a thorough study of 
current sources of earnings, in order 
that the distribution to different pol- 
icies might be as equitable as possible. 

“The Company has for several 
years annually reduced the rate of 
interest to be allowed on Optional 
Settlement Contracts and on dividends 
left with the Company to accumulate 
at interest. Such readjustments have 
not fully kept pace with the decreas- 
ing average rate of earnings on the 
assets. Consequently, the interest 
credited in 1937 on each of such funds 
is to be at the rate of 3.6 per cent.” 


Home Life 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has announced the con- 
tinuation of its present dividend 
scale. Interest on dividends on de- 
posits and also on policy proceeds left 
with the company will continue un- 
changed at the rate of 4 per cent. In 





DIVIDEND ScALE—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE 1937 dividend scale will be a continuation of the scale in effect 

for 1936. 

_The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left with the company to accumulate at interest is 3.6 per cent 
and compares with 4.0 per cent allowed in 1936. 

_ Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an Ordinary life policy would become paid-up in 29 years at age 
at issue 25; 27 years at age 35 and 24 years at age 45. 
_ Under the same option an Endowment at 65 policy would become paid-up 
in 27 years at age at issue 25; 22 years at age 35 and I7 years at age 45. 
Under the same option an Ordinary life policy would mature as an endow- 
ment in 40 years at age at issue 25; 35 years at age 35 and 30 years at 
age 45. The Endowment at 65 policy under the same option will mature 
as an endowment in 33 years at age at issue 25; 26 years at age 35 and 

18 years at age 45. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$4.67. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 years 
will be $8.51 and at age 55 the net cost on the same basis will be $21.21. 








Dividend at End of Year 25 


3.87 


Dividend at End of Year 15 

a ee Perr T $27.80 
D deckexees vetoed waeeaee 3.01 
D civucwthane. eSOkeme eke 3.17 
D sicepecksvcnteuawiawende 3.32 
D. éoendacdstaaebasuswrekbe 3.47 
©. ssscdcavcebeseendanads 3.63 
Total dividend 15 years. 63.09 
Total dividend 20 years. 94.57 





1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 


Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis (American 3 Per Cent Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


POGUE. acc cccssescs $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
BD  desaditkecsekesbeuns 3.54 3.75 4.04 4.33 4.71 5.09 5.71 6.52 
D acscnavenewnasodeken 3.62 3.86 4.16 4.47 4.87 5.30 5.97 6.84 


S vesnckiasiwecekweeds 3.70 3.96 4.27 4.62 5.05 5.51 6.23 7.15 
4 4.06 4.40 4.76 5.24 5.73 6.49 7.47 
5 3. 4.16 4.52 4.91 5.43 5.96 6.75 17.77 
Total dividend 15 years 62.46 67.61 74.10 81.17 90.11 99.48 112.95 129.65 
Total dividend 20 years 88.48 96.30 106.09 116.75 129.96 143.81 163.08 186.81 


20-PAYMENT, ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


Age at Issue 


35 40 45 50 55 60 


—Age at Issue——_—-— 


20 25 30 35 39 
$30.17 $32.99 $36.39 $40.53 $44.56 
3.14 3.30 3.48 3.71 3.92 
3.31 3.49 3.70 3.95 4.19 
3.48 3.67 3.91 4.18 4.45 
5.65 3.87 4.12 4.43 4.72 
3.83 4.07 4.35 4.68 5.01 
66.96 71.59 77.06 83.54 89.78 
100.85 108.32 117.18 127.65 137.57 








accordance with the usual practice, 
the action on dividends at this time is 
for the first three months of the en- 
suing year. At the January meeting 
of the board of directors it is cus- 
tomary to extend the payment for the 
balance of the year. It is anticipated 
that this usual practice will be fol- 
lowed this year. 


Equitable Life Society 
New York, N. Y. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States announces 
the following policy changes: 

Effective immediately the age limit 
for Ordinary Life policies has been 
lowered from age 15 to age 10. 

Effective immediately the age limit 
for all forms of Term Insurance has 
been lowered from age 21 to age 15. 

Effective Dec. 1, the present Single 
Premium Retirement Annuity will be 
withdrawn. The society will thereafter 
be prepared to issue a new form of 
Single Premium Deferred Annuity, 
providing for an installment return in 


the event of death before annuity pay- 
ments have aggregated an amount 
equal to the Single Premium. This 
contract will have no cash values, but 
will be participating. 

On and after Dec. 1, 1936, the so- 
ciety will require the usual evidence 
of insurability from applicants for 
Single Premium Life policies whether 
applied for in connection with the pur- 
chase of annuities or not. 





Mutual Benefit Life 
Newark, N. J. 


President John R. Hardin of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, has announced that 
dividends to policyholders in 1937 
would be distributed according to a 
new and adjusted scale. 

The effective annual interest rate 
used in connection with settlement op- 
tions in 1937 will be 3.75 per cent 
instead of 4 per cent, and the interest 
credited to dividend accumulations on 
policy anniversaries in 1937 will be 
at the rate of 3.50 per cent instead of 
3.75 per cent. 
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Try The “Vans” In Your 
Territory 


A clever prospecting idea disclosed 
by A. E. Van Olinda, salesman of the 
Seattle, Wasa., Bankers Life Agency: 
From his city directory he compiled 
a list of all names beginning with 
“Van”; sent the list to the Home Of- 
fice of the company to receive Bank- 
ers Life Sales Promotion Letters, and 
then followed up each letter. 

Among the “Vans” called on, the 
Bankers Life salesman found one who 
was a Bankers Life policyholder, who, 
in turn, introduced the salesman to 
still another “Van” not on his list. 
Tne latter individual bought a $5,000 
policy. 


Five Short Short Stories 
On Selling © 


At a recent meeting of the pro- 
ducers of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, some of the most successful 
salesmen of that company offered 
sales and prospecting ideas which are 
outlined, and quoted from, in the next 
succeeding five short stories on selling. 


* * * 


They Plan in Football 


The agent who interviews his pros- 
pects without a plan is like the foot- 
ball coach who schedules games and 
then forgets to train the team, said 
Oscar E. Carlin of the Columbus 
general agency. On the other hand, 
the man who trains himself intensely 
in the fundamentals of life insurance 
and forgets to prospect and schedule 
appointments is in the position of the 
football coach who whips his team 
into perfect condition and finds he has 
forgotten to schedule any games. 

“Enthusiasm, spirit and confidence,’ 
said Mr. Carlin, “are the results of 
carefully organized, planned and 
scheduled work. The man who is suc- 
cessful in this, or any other business, 
is enthusiastic because he is _ sys- 
tematically carrying out and complet- 
ing his work toward the goal ne has 
set in his mind. The man without 
plans, in his every move, is falling 
shorter and shorter of his goal. Un- 
der these conditions what could one 
expect except thorough discourage- 
ment and a discouraged man is never 
a winning man.” 


x * * 


Interested In’ Competitors? 


There is no one more interested in 
the amount of business you do, nor 
more critical of you as an individual, 
than your competitor, says Nataan 
Metzger of the Norfolk general 
agency. 
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Prospecting 


Mr. Metzger said that this is true 
of people in all lines of business; they 
are continually “shopping” their com- 
petitors. Therefore, one of the best 
sources of prospect information is 
the business man with many competi- 
tors. 

“For example,” he continued, “you 
have a policyholder who runs a small 
men’s clothing store. Prepare a list 
of perhaps a half dozen names of 
people in a similar type of business 
and say to this policyholder: ‘You 
know, Mr. Jones, you have been a 
policyholder of my company for some 
time. We have always given you good 
service and we hope that you are well 
satisfied. I am wondering if you would 
like to help me to the extent of giv- 
ing me a little confidential informa- 
tion. I have here a list of six names 
of people that I am sure you know. 
I would like you to give me what in- 
formation you can about tiem.’ 

“You would be surprised at the 
results. I have never yet had a policy- 
holder refuse this simple request and 
I have always been able to get enough 
information about my prospect, as to 
financial, physical, domestic and moral 
points, to classify him definitely as 
to whether he is a prospect or not.” 


* oe a 


Draw a Map of Your Community 


Make a chart of your community 
is the prospecting advice of Robert 
E. Page of the Seattle agency. “No 
doubt all of you,” said Mr. Page. 
“have seen cnarts of various corpora- 
tions in which a parent company is 
at the head and then lines are drawn 
to all companies that generate from 
it. Draw a plan like this for your 
community. List the main sources of 
income and then follow this income 
on down. What type of business in 


your community is making money? | 
don’t care how bad the depression 
was or how hard-up your community 
was, tnere was some type of business 
that prospered. There are companies 
that grew more from 1930 to 1936 
than they did from 1926 to 1929. Find 
out who is buying new cars, who is 
building new homes. Perhaps these 
individuals have spent their money 
for luxuries, but how about their as- 
sociates and the people who have a 
like business or a similar job? They 
must be making money, too.” 


* * * 


Too Much "Footwork" 


“Most insurance underwriters or 
agents do too much physical work,” 
is the opinion of Harry N. Balch of 
the New York general agency. “I do 
as little ‘footwork’ as possible,” he 
stated, “but find that continued ‘head- 
work’ is absolutely necessary. This is 
true in all efforts of life—whether 
business or pleasure. You will find 
the man who does tne big things is 
the one who apparently uses very lit- 
tle effort. But don’t be fooled! Plenty 
of effort is used and is most neces- 
sary, but it must be concealed and 
controlled. If you ever watched a 
good pro golfer play an iron shot, 
you'll get my meaning. He works just 
as hard as the average golfer, but he 
plans his shot before he swings and 
yet to watch him he seems to use very 
little effort.” 


Not Paid for Convincing People 


Mrs. Mahala C. Russell of the Paul 
F. Clark Boston agency, the only 
woman speaker on the program, re- 
minded the agents that “We are not 
paid for convincing people that life 
insurance is a good thing or even for 








WHAT TO SAY TO YOUR PROSPECT 


"Did you ever consider advising your wife how she should invest your life 


insurance money if you should be taken away? For instance, what would you 
advise her to buy right now? | wonder if she will inherit the job of protecting 
her money, or the joy of being protected by it. It will be a job or a joy, one or 


the other." 


"Mr. Prospect, will you mentally figure up how much insurance you own? May 
| ask how often you have successfully invested that amount of money yourself? 
If you had that much money right now and were compelled to invest it so that 
without engaging in any occupation yourself you and your children could live on 


it, just how would you invest it?" 


—London Life Topics. 
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and Selling 


making them want it, but we are paid 
for inducing them to TAKE it. ... 
A noted scientist told us that men 
are apparently drawn from in front. 
In reality, they are pushed from be- 
hind. They think they are led on by 
wnat they see, but in truth they are 
driven on by what they feel. ... You 
don’t find things unless you look for 
them. In 1846 a lumberman blasting 
rock to widen a stream noticed yellow 
flakes in the rocks and because he 
saw what he looked at, gold has been 
taken out of that section for fifty 
years. 


Time Control 


“In connection with your work,” 
said Mrs. Russell, “we hear so much 
about time control, but way, way back 
of that is the development of thougat 
control. The one force or quality that 
counts for more than all others in 
getting business is personality in its 
sense of making people want to do 
business with you.” 


Group Cases Demand 
Attention 


It is essential that any agent who 
completes a Group or Wholesale case 
bear in mind, reminds the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, in “Application,” that he 
has assumed a responsibility which 
will continue as the policy remains in 
force. We will have to continue to 
service the case efficiently and fre- 
quently to make certain that all new 
employees are given an opportunity 
and incentive to participate in the 
contract and also to make certain that 
old participants do not drop out. Can- 
cellations must be reported promptly, 
changes of beneficiary attended to in 
addition to many other necessary de- 
tails, if the contract is to be kept in a 
healthy and paying condition. In other 
words, no work, poor pay, to say the 
least. It is not possible, as in the case 
of many ordinary contracts, to sell it 
carefully, collect the initial commis- 
sion and sit back and await with con- 
fidence the renewals to pour in. 

And, in this connection, it will be 
surprising how many cancellations in 
the original group list can be con- 
verted into substantial individual poli- 
cy buyers. 

The company points out that pride 
of craftsmanship, the morale engen- 
dered by performing a necessary task 
in an efficient’ manner, enters into the 








RESPECT TIME! 


 gprtpwad your own time and the time 
of your prospect. If you spend an 
hour with a prospect when you could 
have made the call in thirty minutes it 
has cost you twice as much to make that 
call as you needed to spend. And quite 
likely before you leave, your prospect 
concludes that you aren't a very busy 
person—and not the kind he wants as 
his insurance counselor. Don't apolo- 
gize for the time you are going to use 
to present your proposal, but rather see 
that there is no need for apology by 
being brief. 
—Acacia News. 








benefits to be derived from careful at- 
tention to a group case but that the 
opposite tends to tear down one’s 
working efficiency and pride in the 
job, both of which are so vital to high 
performance in selling. 


Applying Death Book 
Principle 


There is nothing in the life insur- 
ance business older, or more effective 
in motivating the prospect to action 
than graphic illustrations of the action 
of life insurance itself, especially 
when the action is spectacular. Most 
agents encounter cases which may be 
used to good advantage among their 
unsold list of prospects and many of 
them depend upon such a presentation 
for much of their business. For ex- 
ample, “Charley Howell’s Death Book”’ 
became nationally known a few years 
ago through publications by this 
magazine and through his personal 
contacts in the agency field. This 
salesman kept a compiete record of 








WILL HE BE POOR? 


HERE are many men today in steady 

jobs who could tell you with frank 
certainty that they will never be rich. 
But could they tell you with the same 
certainty they will never be poor? 

They do not mind if they miss riches, 
but they would mind very much to find 
later on in life that their pensions were 
not sufficient to provide the comforts to 
which they have become accustomed. 

There are thousands of men like that, 
rather short-sighted and waiting for an 
insutance ‘man to show them a plan 
which will make up the difference between 
pension and salary. 

: Prudential Bulletin, London. 








the histories of all death claims with 
which he was concerned and was never 
at a loss for a case with which his 
prospect should be familiar and im- 
pressed. 

A recent item in the “News Letter,” 
of the Penn Mutual Life, brings the 
reminder that the method is still ef- 
fective. Glen Carey, a member of the 
company’s Lensing agency, recounted 
how Mr. X had enlisted in the army 
in 1917 and served throughout the 
conflict unscathed. He moved along 
in life, healthy and happy and became 
the head of a family. Finally, life in- 
surance entered the picture and the 
case history proceeds as follows: 

July 1, 1936. Mr. X was in the 
prime of life, age thirty-seven, a good 
job, was happily married, and had 
three splendid children. Through 
Agent Carey, Mr. X applied on this 
day for Penn Mutual life insurance 
which would protect his family’s fu- 
ture in event of his death. 

July 6, 1936. Policy No. 2,012,013 
issued. 

July 15, 1936. Mr. X paid his first 
quarterly premium. 

August 15, 1936. On this day, ex- 
actly one month after the policy had 
been placed in force, Mr. X died fol- 
lowing an emergen‘y operation. 

August 28, 1936. Agent Carey de- 
livered to the widow of Mr. X two 
checks of $25 each, representing her 
first two monthly income checks. 

She will receive a like check for $25 
every month for ten years, and then 
will receive $2,500 in a single sum. 

Mrs. X, needless to say, is a firm be- 
liever in life insurance. 


Explain How It Is 
Qualified 


A recent announcement that the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration had laid down nine rules for 
a good investment caused many life 
insurance commentators and agents 
to immediately scan the list to deter- 
mine just how completely the re- 
quirements are answered through life 
insurance. The unanimous opinion 
appeared to be that the life policy 
qualified one hundred per cent. It is 
not a bad practice to carry a list of 
these printed qualifications, which 
are listed in the following paragraph, 
and check off the items one by one for 
the skeptical prospect who offers “in- 
vestment” objections without having 
given the subject much thought — 
which usually is the case. 

Here are the nine elements listed: 
(1) Safety of principal; (2) stability 
of value; (3) spread of risk; (4) 
managerial care; (5) convertibility 
into cash; (6) suitability for borrow- 
ing; (7) interest return; (8) tax ad- 
vantages; (9) special estate value. 
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Verdict: 


Beneficiary versus Creditors 


all places on the globe is the 

family. Collected into groups, fam- 
ilies constitute villages, and as the 
number of families increase they de- 
velop into states and nations. 

To promote the welfare of the 
family and to assure its happiness 
are the objects of government and 
the ends of legislation. Recognition 
of this fact is found in all laws. 
Thus, to enable a husband to arrange, 
through the benefits of life insurance 
policies, for the economic security of 
his wife in the event of his prior 
death, the State of New York, many 
years ago, enacted section 52 of the 
Domestic Relations Law. This stat- 
ute enabled a wife to procure insur- 
ance on the life of her husband. It 
read in part as follows: 


Ts individual unit of society in 


A married woman may, in her 
own name, or in the name of a 
third person, with his consent, as 
her trustee, cause the life of her 
husband to be insured for a defi- 
nite period, or for the term of his 
natural life. Where a married 
woman survives such period or 
term she is entitled to receive the 
insurance money, payable by the 
terms of the policy, as her separate 
property, and free from any claim 
of a creditor or representative of 
her husband, except, that where 
the premium actually paid annually 
out of the husband’s property ex- 
ceeds five hundred dollars, that 
portion of the insurance money 
which is purchased by excess of 
premium above five hundred dol- 
lars, is primarily liable for the hus- 


band’s debts. 

Constituting at that time a tre- 
mendous forward step in the protec- 
tion of a widow, it, nevertheless, by 
its very language, invited contro- 
versy which of necessity could only 
be settled by judicial determination. 
It was impossible to anticipate the 
many different sets of facts which 
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should present themselves and re- 
quire a legal determination in order 
to establish the rights and fix the 
responsibilities of the various parties 
and beneficiaries to the contracts of 
life insurance in light of the statute. 

The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, however, sets forth the 
general interpretation to be given the 
statute in Matter of Thompson, 184 
N.Y., 36, at page 40, where the court 
said: 


Construing this statute, we have 
held that the wife’s right to the 
insurance fund created by the hus- 
band’s annual appropriation or in- 
vestment of his moneys in _ pre- 
miums for insurance upon his life 
for the benefit of his wife, does 
not rest upon contract, but upon 
legislative grant, exempting the 
fund from the claims of creditors: 
that the statute is an enabling act 
and relates to the remedy; that the 
state has the right to change the 
exemption before the fund reaches 
the wife, and, therefore, the pro- 
ceeds of policies issued before the 
enactment of the statute are sub- 
ject to its provisions. (Kittel v. 
Domeyer, 175 N. Y. 205.) We fur- 
ther held in that case that the 
statute does not authorize an im- 
mediate proceeding by a creditor 
of the husband against the insur- 
ance fund without regard to the 
condition of the estate generally, 
and that the wife should not be 
deprived of any portion of the in- 
surance moneys until it is ascer- 
tained by administration upon the 
estate that the other assets will not 
suffice to satisfy the claims of 
creditors. We also declared that 
until such claims are discharged 
they are a lien upon so much of 
the insurance money as was pur- 
chased by the excess of the annual 
premium above $500; that the 
amount thus purchased is, as to 
the wife, a fund for all the credi- 
tors of the deceased and liable pri- 
marily for the payment of the 
husband’s debts in preference to 
the rights of the wife, which are 





thus postponed as to that part of 
the insurance to the rights of 
creditors. 


The status of creditors to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance as thus fixed 
was permitted to remain unchanged 
until 1927, when the New York Leg. 
islature enacted section 55a of the 
Insurance Law and altered this right 
to creditors. Section 55a reads as 
follows: 


Rights of creditors and bene fici- 
aries under policies of life insur- 
ance. If a policy of insurance, 
whether heretofore or hereafter 
issued, is effected by any person on 
his own life or on another life, in 
favor of a person other than him- 
self, or, except in cases of transfer 
with intent to defraud creditors, if 
a policy of life insurance is as- 
signed or in any way made payable 
to any such person, the lawful 
beneficiary or assignee thereof, 
other than the insured, or the per- 
son so effecting such insurance, or 
his executors or administrators, 
shall be entitled to its proceeds and 
avails against the creditors and 
representatives of the insured and 
of the person effecting the same, 
whether or not the right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved or per- 
mitted, and whether or not the 
policy is made payable to the per- 
son whose life is insured if the 
beneficiary or assignee shall prede- 
cease such person; provided, that, 
subject to the statute of limitations, 
the amount of any premiums for 
said insurance paid with intent to 
defraud creditors, with interest 
thereon, shall enure to their bene- 
fit from the proceeds of the policy; 
but the company issuing the policy 
shall be discharged of all liability 
thereon by payment of its proceeds 
in accordance with its terms, un- 
less before such payment the com- 
pany shall have written notice, by 
or in behalf of a creditor, of a 
claim to recover for transfer made 
or premiums paid with intent to 
defraud creditors, with specifica- 
tion of the amount claimed. 


Though the language of section 52 
of the Domestic Relations Law was 
not changed, and the section per- 
mitted to stand, the Court of Appeals 
subsequently, in Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank v. Crosney, 251 N.Y., 189, 
ruled that it was impliedly repealed 
by the enactment of 55a of the Insur- 
ance Law. 

It still left undecided the question 
as to whether or not 55a of the In- 
surance Law applied to pre-existing 
creditors as well as pre-existing pol- 
icies. The answer was given by the 
Court of Appeals in Addiss v. Selig, 
264 N. Y., 274. In that case, one 
Arthur L. Selig, on or about Novem- 
ber, 6, 1924, made and delivered to 
one Morton H. Meinhard twenty-five 
promissory notes for $1,000 each, pay- 
able annually, over a_ period of 
twenty-five years, commencing No- 
vember 6, 1925, and ending 1949. 
The first five notes were paid when 
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due. Selig died November 12, 1930, 
at which time twenty notes remained 
unpaid. At his death, and for some 
time prior thereto, Selig was, and had 
been, insolvent. 

He carried insurance on his life 
represented by several policies, all 
issued prior to 1927, aggregating a 
principal amount of at least $155,000. 
The beneficiary of the policies was 
Selig’s wife, though he had reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary in 
all of the policies. 

The net annual premiums on these 
policies exceeded $500 per annum and 
had always been paid by Selig from 
his personal funds with the knowl- 
edge and consent of his wife. As 
Selig had not exercised his privilege 
of changing the beneficiary, at his 
death she received the proceeds of the 
policies less certain loans which had 
been made to Selig in his lifetime. 

Meinhard died on April 15, 1931. 
His executors brought an action to 
recover for themselves and all other 
creditors whose claims antedated the 
enactment of section 55a of the In- 
surance Law the amounts reserved 
to them under section 52 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law. The Court of 
Appeals interpreted the prior deci- 
sion of the court in the Thompson 
case, as follows: 


The reference to the rights of 
creditors to insurance purchased by 
excess premiums, as a lien, was in- 
tended to convey the idea, no 
doubt, that the right was one of 
substance, an important part of the 
remedy afforded creditors to col- 
lect their debts, and that, as against 
the wife, the right was property of 
which the creditors could not be 
divested without due process of 
law or impaired by State legisla- 
tion; that this remedy was a mate- 
rial part of their contract. 


With this interpretation as a pre- 
mise, the court proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the statute itself. It 
said: 


Note must be taken of the 
phraseology of the section. It 
makes no reference to pre-existing 
creditors although it does apply to 
a policy of insurance theretofore 
issued. This statute may be read 
so as to apply to pre-existing poli- 
cies without affecting pre-existing 
creditors. In other words, it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that 
cases would arise where policies 
were existing prior to March 31, 
1927, although the debts were not 
incurred until after that date. As 
to such subsequent creditors this 
section was valid. We give this sec- 
tion such a meaning, rather than 
one of doubtful legality, in making 
it apply to creditors in the plain- 
tiffs’ class. This no doubt is what 
this court had in mind when it said 
in United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co. v. Ruggles (258 N. Y. 32, p. 
39), referring to the repeal of the 
exception in section 52 of the Do- 


mestic Relations Law, “The rights 
of the plaintiff were not affected by 
the repeal, as nothing indicates 
that it was the intention of the Leg- 
islature to prejudice the rights of 
creditors in the proceeds of poli- 
cies due or paid prior to the new 
enactment (Hollenbach v. Born, 
238 N. Y. 34), and if such was the 
intention the Constitution would 
frustrate it. (Bank of Minden v. 
Clement, 256 U. S. 126)” Although 
this statement was not necessary to 
the decision, and appears to apply 
to past due policies, yet it indicates 
the impression which the court had 
at the time that this legislation was 
prospective in all particulars ex- 
cept for the one express reservation 
—its application to pre-existing 
policies. It does not apply to pre- 
existing claims of creditors. 

The General Construction Law 
(Cons. Laws, ch. 22), section 93, 
enacts that the repeal of a statute 
or part thereof shall not affect or 
impair any right acquired prior to 
the time such repeal takes effect. 
Statutes dealing with matters other 
than those of procedure will not be 
interpreted as _ retroactive unless 
such intent of the Legislature 
clearly appears from its terms... . 

That the notes of Meinhard be- 
came due after the enactment of 
section 55a of the Insurance Law 
makes no difference with this rul- 
ing (Bank of Minden v. Clement, 
256 U. S. 126) as the debt was 
contracted under the security and 
remedies of the law as it existed 
in 1924. 

Should we read this statute so as 
to include pre-existing creditors we 
might be depriving them of that 
lien and property which we said in 
Matter of Thompson (supra) was 
theirs under section 52 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law. That this 
might be (although it is unneces- 
sary so to decide) contrary to the 
provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and beyond the power of the 
State Legislature, reference may be 
made to Coombes v. Getz (285 
U. S. 434); Bank of Minden v. 
Clement (256 U. S. 126); Edwards 
v. Kearzey (96 U. S. 595); Gunn 
v. Barry (82 U. S. 610). 





We. therefore, hold that section 
55a of the Insurance Law does not 
apply to the plaintiffs or to the 
class which they represent—pre- 
existing creditors—and that their 
complaint was improperly  dis- 
missed, 


Subsequently, in 1934, by the en- 
actment of section 55b of the Insur- 
ance Law, the State of New York 
extended exemptions from levy and 
process by creditors to disability pay- 
ments under life insurance policies. 
Section 55b reads as follows: 


Exemption of disability insur- 
ance from execution. No money 
or other benefit paid, provided or 
allowed to be paid, provided or al- 
lowed by any stock or mutual life, 
health or casualty insurance cor- 
poration on account of the disabil- 
ity from injury or sickness of any 
insured person shall be liable to 
execution, attachment, garnish- 
ment, or other process, or to 
seized, taken, appropriated or ap- 
plied by any legal or equitable 
process or operation of law, to pay 
any debt or liability of such in- 
sured person whether such debt or 
liability was incurred before or 
after the commencement of such 
disability, but this section shall not 
affect the assignability of any such 
disability benefit otherwise assign- 
able, nor shall this section apply to 
any money income disability bene- 
fit in an action to recover for nec- 
essaries contracted for after the 
commencement of the disability 
covered by the disability clause or 
contract allowing such money in- 
come benefit. 


In Horowitz v. Weinberg, 156 Misc. 
629, affirmed without opinion, 246 
A.D. 701, the question was presented 
as to whether or not this statute was 
retroactive. The court held that the 
rule enunciated in the Addiss case 
applied and that pre-existing creditors 
were entitled to the disability benefits. 
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Administration 


Closer Coordination One 
Aim of Life Company 


The working out of a complete and 
close coordination between every de- 
partment of the business and between 
every individual in the business, was 
one of the aims indicated by Bertrand 
J. Perry, president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, in talking to the 
representatives of his company. 

“As one phase of the plan,” said 
President Perry, “the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation was invited to the home office 
for a frank discussion of field and sell- 
ing problems. I would like to repeat 
one thing that I said at that time: 
That I regard an agency office not as 
a thing apart from the home office, 
but as another department with which 
we must cooperate just as much as 
we do with the policy department or 
the actuarial department; that our 
sense and scheme of organization will 
not be sound until that has been done. 
And which means that each one of 
you is a member, not of a distant, dis- 
connected, and relatively small unit, 
but of the big centralized machine in 
which you are an important factor 
and with an important function to 
perform. Organized on that basis and 
with every part of the mechanism 
running as it should, there is no pos- 
sible question but what we can ac- 
complish anything we set out to do. 

“As a result of this recent meeting 
in Springfield, a number of plans— 
all calculated to make your job easier 
and smoother—have already been ar- 
ranged for. I might mention a few of 
them: frequent and regularly sched- 
uled visits in the field by home office 
officials; definite plans of sales tech- 
nique with a preliminary campaign in 
connection with the issuance of new 
contracts; the liberalizing of settle- 
ment options under corporation poli- 
cies; the making available of options 
on older policies which in their pres- 
ent form have no such provision; the 
issuance of alternate or additional 
policies upon request, with a simplifi- 
cation of the amendment require- 
ments. 

“In addition to these various things 
we have in the process of building a 
comprehensive plan of determining 
agency costs, which will be accom- 
panied by a financial supervision ar- 
rangement that should be of no little 
aid to the general agents in their 
handling of problems of this nature. 
Provision is also being made which 
will take care of various analyses re- 
garding different types of premium 
collections. 
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Departmental 








H. O. Underwriters 
Elections 

JJOWARD GOODWIN, vice-president 

in charge of underwriting, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Hartford, was elected pres- 
ident of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association during the annual 
meeting last week at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. He succeeds Malcolm Adam, 
assistant vice-president, Penn Mutual. 
Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and John M. Laird. 
vice-president and secretary, Connecticut 
General, were elected vice-presidents of 
the association. 

Other officers elected were: Alfred J. 
Riley, underwriting executive, Mutual 
Benefit, treasurer; Leigh Cruess, under- 
writing vice-president, Home Life of New 
York, secretary, and Ross B. Gordon, 
vice-president and supervisor of applica- 
tions, State Mutual, editor of publica- 
tions. 

The new president of the association is 
a native of Hartford and a graduate of 
Yale University. He entered the Phoenix 
Mutual on March |, 1907, and was made 
assistant secretary of the company in 
1917, secretary in 1929 and second vice- 
president in 1930, becoming vice-pres- 
ident in charge of underwriting in 1934. 
Last year he served the association as 
vice-president. 


Advertising 


Agency Bulletins Occupy 
Important Niche 


Five possible and reasonable ob- 
jectives behind an agency bulletin or 
house organ are noted by P. W. Cook, 
C.L.U., of the A. A. Drew (Mutual 
Benefit) agency in Chicago, who writes 
on “Agency Bulletins Can Have Per- 
sonality” in the current number of 
Manager’s Magazine. He lists these 
objectives in the following manner: 

1. Gives Recognition To Agents: A 
successful bulletin is a medium for 
giving recognition to agents not only 
in their own office but in the company 
and general insurance press. The in- 
surance press is interested in getting 
original articles showing creative 
thought in selling or prospecting or 
self-organization. We find they scan 
our house organ for such articles and 
the men are pleased at the additional 
publicity and find personal satisfac- 
tion both in the original printing and 
in any requests to reprint. 

2. Makes Good Ideas Available and 
Saves Them from Being Lost or For- 
gotten: A house organ that is ably 
edited really does expose and bring 
out into the open for the benefit of 
everybody all of the sales ideas that 








clicked in use. It is the editor’s job 
to fish for and interpret these ideas 
so that the best each man has to give 
is actually gotten from him. 

3. Helps Writer Clarify Own Ideas: 
Every article in a successful agency 
magazine has helped the author clari- 
fy his own ideas. It has been my per- 
sonal experience as well as observa- 
tion that in writing out any idea for 
print, a man is forced first of all to 
think it through more exactly and 
definitely himself. 

4. Furnishes Soliciting Ammunition: 
As a manager, you insist that your 
men write our their own sales talks 
and build a sales book. If the agency 
bulletin is prepared in such a way 
that the sheets can be clipped from it 
and fitted into a standard binder, it 
can be an adjunct to the agent’s sales 
kit. 

5. Advance Agency Prestige and 
Agency Building: Finally, there is the 
objective of agency prestige and agen- 
cy building to be advanced by the 
house organ. A house organ can assist 
an agency to become more favorably 
known and regarded by the insurance 
fraternity, certainly a desirable end 
in itself. 


Management 


College Senior Viewed as 
Good Agency Recruit 


The efforts of business in general 
and the life insurance business in par- 
ticular to recruit new salesmen by 
contacting University students in 
their senior year is the theme of an 
article written for the current issue of 
Manager’s Magazine by D. J. Behling, 
agency department of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life home office. This re- 
cruiting of new agents is one of the 
hardest problems of the life insurance 
business and Mr. Behling recently 
made a study of the value of young 
college men as prospective full time 
life agents. 

In the course of this study, he went 
over the agency applications of all 
new full time agents contracted dur- 
ing the years 1929-1934 by the North- 
western Mutual, picking out new 
agents who had come to the company 
within three months after graduation 
from some university or college. There 
were 160 of them and the average age 
was not quite 22. Their experience 
with the company for their first five 
full contract years was studied, with 
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the discovery that at the end of that 
time 34.4 per cent (or about one out 
of three) were still with the company. 

The production records of these new 
agents was particularly enlightening 
because they showed that while the 
great majority of these young men did 
not produce large amounts during 
their first few contract years, those 
who remained in the business were 
constantly improving their produc- 
tion records until in their fifth con- 
tract year their average record made 
a favorable showing. 

The following tables briefly sum- 
marize the findings about this group 
of 160 young college graduates: 

PERSISTENCY TABLE 
—BY CONTRACT YEARS 


Per Cent Remaining of Original Group 


end of first year 
end of second year 
end of third year 
end of fourth year 
end of fifth year 


AVERAGE PAID-FOR PRODUCTION 
-—BY CONTRACT YEARS 


Average Production of All Who Remained 


year lst year 
2 years 2nd year 
5 years 3rd year 

years 4th year 
5 years 5th year 


Medical 


Mortality from Childhood 
Diseases Reduced 


Great strides have been made dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century in 
reducing the mortality from the four 
principal communicable diseases of 
childhood — measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, and diphtheria. Re- 
flecting this trend in the general popu- 
lation, the combined death rate from 
these four diseases among children 1 
to 14 years of age, insured in the In- 
dustrial Department of the Metropol- 
itan Life, has declined from 144.6 per 
100,000 in 1911-1915 to 27.7 in 1931- 
1935, a drop of 81 per cent. 

A comparison, however, of mortal- 
ity from automobile accidents with 
that resulting from the four principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
combined, indicates the need for con- 
tinued concentration of efforts to bring 
about further reductions in automobile 
accidents and fatalities, according to 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. Dr. 
Armstrong is also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Greater 
New York Safety Council. 

“A striking point,” said Dr. Arm- 


strong, “is the contrast between auto- 
mobile fatalities and certain other 
causes of death which we have in the 
past been accustomed to think of as 
prominent. For example, in the four 
outstanding diseases of childhood, 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough 
and diphtheria — diseases that still 
maim and kill thousands of children 
yearly, but that are gradually being 
brought under control — we note a 
comparison that astonishes many. 

“So far this year the combined mor- 
tality rates among the company’s In- 
dustrial policyholders, from these 
diseases, total only 5.5 per 100,000. In 
contrast to this, automobile accidents 
cost the company in lives lost this 
year a volume represented by a rate 
of 18.7 per 100,000, or nearly three 
and a half times the rate for the 
four diseases of childhood.” 


Production 


Persistency Rating Chart 
Measures Quality 


The “persistency rating chart” as 
used by his company was demonstrated 
by Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., conservation 
supervisor of the Home Life, New 
York, at the recent joint meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Mr. Kelly outlined the quality pro- 
gram of his company, which had been 
developed with the assistance of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, “to aid and stimulate the field 
organization to improve the quality of 
their business.” 

“Production, persistency and ex- 
penses are the pillars which support 
the profit of the field organization of 
any company,” Mr. Kelly said, “and, 
in addition, they are of vital impor- 
tance to the success of every agency, 
general agent and company.” 

Increasing production, improving 
persistency and reducing expenses can 
be accomplished by improving the 
quality of business, but as demon- 
strated by Mr. Kelly, one factor can- 
not be improved at the expense of the 
others. 

“You may increase production,” he 
commented, “but in turn increase ex- 
penses to such an extent that you are 
no better off than before. You may 
spend considerable time and money in 


improving persistency but if produc- 
tion is sacrificed you make little prog- 
ress. Again, you may cut expenses 
to such an extent that service to your 
policyholders is impaired, and both 
persistency and production suffer.” 


Supervision 


Intelligent Supervision 
Improves Business 


The application of available data to 
supervision of agencies by the home 
office was detailed to the Research Bu- 
reau members by B. N. Woodson, Jr., 
executive assistant of the Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago; and by Mal- 
colm L. Williams, assistant manager 
of agencies for the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia at the recent 
meeting of that organization in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Woodson said that the first step 
in the desired direction was to define 
the objectives the supervision is in- 
tended to reach, and after that the 
fundamental purpose was to build 
agencies through morale, guidance 
and assistance. 

In the Mutual Trust Life, said Mr. 
Woodson, the year is begun with a 
series of written plans—one for the 
entire agency department, one for 
each of the agency divisions, and one 
for each agency. These are then co- 
ordinated and all factors are project- 
ed, including such items as where and 
how agents are to be appointed; what 
the cost shall be; what production 
quota is to be striven for, etc. The 
reduction of ideas to definite blue 
print proportions along this line, he 
said, has improved business and re- 
sulted in a better agency force. 

In its relationships with the gen- 
eral agents, declared Mr. Williams of 
the Provident Mutual, executive man- 
agement should: 1. Get the general 
agent’s opinion before acting in mat- 
ters of widespread concern; 2. Al- 
ways be practical; 3. Plan carefully; 
4. Try to understand field problems; 
5. Keep the agent motivated; 6. Keep 
the agent well informed; 7. Give him 
management counsel if needed; 8. 
Give him expert advice on financial 
matters; 9. Build prestige for the gen- 
eral agent; 10. Help the general agent 
to stimulate his local producers; 11. 
Encourage study and improvement; 
12. Help the general agent in recruit- 
ing; 13. Offer a good training course 
and method; 14. Visit agencies fre- 
quently. Furthermore, analytical agen- 
cy surveys, treated as problems in 
statistics, fail to get at the underly- 
ing human reasons for success or fail- 
ure and so objective study of agencies 
is vitally necessary. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., conservation supervisor of the 
Home Life of New York, addressed the meeting of the 
Indianapolis Managers’ and General Agents’ Association 
on November 20. Mr. Kelly presented his company’s 
Quality Program and the use of the “‘Persistency Rating 
Chart.” 

The Life Insurance Institute of Canada, a Dominion- 
wide organization newly formed and comprising execu- 
tives of all life insurance companies of Canada, has elected 
the following executives: President, J. H. Lithgow; first 
vice-president, J. G. Parker; second vice-president, A. E. 
Pequegnat, and secretary-treasurer, T. M. Sargent. 

The Chicago Life Agency Supervisor Club has unani- 
mously elected the following officers: President, Ben 
Groves; vice-president, H. D. Hoffman; and secretary- 
treasurer, Bob Weinecke. 

At the meeting of the Greensboro (N. C.) Life Under- 
writers’ Association, Julius C. Smith, president of the 
North Carolina State bar and general counsel for the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, discussed legal investments by 
fiduciaries and pointed out the advantages of endowment 
insurance as compared with those investments now sanc- 
tioned by statute. 

The Insurance Federation of America, Inc., will hold 
its annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
December 1 at 2.30 p. m. 

The regular winter meeting of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference will be held on Wednesday, December 2, 
at the Hotel Lexington, New York. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers is conducting a search for approximately 200 “lost” 
life insurance policyholders in the district. Names of lost 
policyholders were furnished the local association by the 
Bureau of Lost Policyholders, recently established by the 
Ohio insurance department. 

The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters was ad- 
dressed on November 17 by Russell P. Thierbach, assist- 
ant director of agencies for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, on “Why Not Try It?” 
the title of his book on life insurance. 

G. W. Sulley, National Cash Register Co., addressed a 
recent meeting of the Des Moines Association of Life 
Underwriters. He discussed the preparation for the sale 
and the mechanics of selling, aided by a set of charts 
which proved very interesting to the underwriters. 

A. E. Mason has been elected vice-president of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Fred A. Maxson, who assumed the presidency a 
short time ago following the resignation of J. C. Burnett. 

Harry Phillips, Jr., an agent in the Engelsman Agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life in New York, addressed the Life 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis at a luncheon meet- 
ing recently on “Planned Selling.” 

The Cabarrus County (N. C.) Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation held a special luncheon meeting recently at Con- 
cord to honor one of its members, Clifford L. Jones, who 
has been transferred to Anderson, S. C., to become district 
manager of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

At a meeting held in Chicago on November 16, the gen- 
eral committee of the Accident & Health Underwriters 
Conference designated the week of April 26-30, 1937, to 
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be “National Accident and Health Insurance Week.” 

Henry Grossman, district manager for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Detroit, was guest speaker at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers’ Association recently. 

Aubrey Oldham has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Sarnia, Ont. Other of- 
ficers elected are: F. H. Holloway, vice-president, and 





AS I LIVE 


FEW times in my career as a by-line column 

writer I have dragged in by the heels, for no 
apparent good reason, little bits of personal history 
and childhood reminiscence. Each time I did this 
it was with considerable apprehension. In the first 
place, I was afraid that my great, unseen audience 
might actually read the column some rainy Monday 
morning and that they might feel impelled to write 
in to the editor and remind him that they were in 
the life insurance business. And that they might 
go on to remind him that they had subscribed to his 
paper with a view of reading insurance news and 
comment. And, still further, that they might take 
occasion to remind him that this here—now—Ellison 
—or whatsis name was a little less than adequate in 
his self-elected role of number one man in giving 
us the last word in North Georgia whimsey or 
philosophy. 





* * « 


HEN, in the second place, I was very much 

afraid that exactly the same idea might occur 
to the editor, even without the reminder from Old 
Subscriber. After all, he is much closer to the 
premises here, the scene of the alleged crime, and 
has much more of a personal stake in the matter of 
the editorial content than has the reader in Dallas 
or Yonkers. He, therefore, might be more likely to 
drop a friendly hint that, after all, Heywood Broun 
and O. O. McIntyre still are covering the field of 
“I” line writers to the apparent satisfaction of all 
concerned, including his own, and follow with the 
suggestion that my responsibilities in that direction 
might well be lessened. 


* * * 


OWEVER, as long as neither of those fears has 

thus far materialized, it commences to appear 
to me that there is a possibility that readers may 
actually prefer to hear something about how the 
“East Town” boys made life miserable for the “Old 
Town” boys when any one of them aspired to pay 
court to any girl on their side of the tracks—or 
even something of my prowess as a baseball player 
and failure as a member of the debating team which 
argued the Child Labor Problem, instead of reading 
my endless advice on selling and the varied other 
everyday subjects immediately and intimately as- 
sociated with their own business. 
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W. J. Carsons, secretary-treasurer. 

The second annual managers’ and supervisors’ congress 
of the Pennsylvania State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will be held in Hershey, Pa., on December 9-10. 

The Cumberland Life Underwriters Association, Nova 
Scotia, has elected the following officers: President, L. L. 
Titus; vice-president, E. O. Mills; and secretary-treasurer, 
Cc. L. Girvan. 
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By Frank Ellington 


T is easy enough to appreciate, for example, such 

an attitude on the part of the life agent who 
feels that he understands his work to begin with and 
who is subjected to a program of rather intensive 
education and advice on how to prospect and sell 
from numerous authorities within his own organiza- 
tion, ranging from the rather pointed instruction 
from his own immediate superior up through ranks 
to the really competent printed sales instruction he 
receives from the home office. 


* * * 


T might, then, follow that a lot of people would 

like to hear something about my Grandfather 
Ezikiel Buffington, the rebel who never surrendered. 
Especially since “Gone With the Wind” currently 
vies with “Tobacco Road” as a topic of conversation. 
He was with Lee in Virginia and was out on a 
horse-stealing and food-gathering expedition when 
he and his troop heard the news that close by there 
had been hand-shaking and the surrender of a 
mighty sword at Appomattox. They turned around 
immediately and started the Victory March back 
to the place where Sherman had already been, not 
forgetting to buy a pair of badly worn shoes from 
the first available democrat for four hundred of the 
then worthless Confederate dollars. As a private 
he took a prize fifteen-hundred-dollar slave with 
him as camp-help when he went to war, and he 
almost immediately sent him back home because the 
slave wanted to be in the thick of the fight. He 
might have been shot, so Grandpop decided not to 
risk it. As a cavalry officer he took a “confiscated” 
horse and a four-hundred-dollar pair of shoes, with 
holes in them, with him back on the Homeward 
Angel trek, in addition to a fund of tales about 


the war. 
* * * 


LISTENED to those stories by the hour and can 

assure you that they were good. His side had 
never lost a battle, and in spite of the fact that even 
my Field’s History, which was notably pro-South, 
gave a couple of minor engagements to the Yankees, 
I almost believed him when he gave me the high- 
spots of the strife. Especially when he would give 
the inevitable catch-line finish, thumping his cane 
on the floor to bring back more vividly those stirring 
memories: “And we run them like dogs!” 








AGENCY NEWS 


President Morgan B. Brainard and other officers of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies and President George 
G. Bulkley of the Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co. were guests of honor at a luncheon at the Colony 
Club, Springfield, Mass., recently given by James P. Gra- 
ham, Jr., general agent of the Aetna Life, to signalize the 
recent establishment by the insurance firm of Field, Eddy 
& Bulkley, of Springfield, of a life department headed by 
Donald W. Baird, formerly general agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life at Springfield. 

Louis DeV. Day has been made general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Newark, N. J., succeeding the firm 
of Day & Cornish. Robert B. Cornish died early in Oc- 
tober. 

In celebration of his twenty-fifth anniversary as gen- 
eral agent of the New England Mutual Life at New 
Orleans, Wilson Williams was given a dinner recently by 
executives of the company and business associates and 
friends in New Orleans. 

Six New England general agents of the Home Life of 
New York announced an inter-agency contest which will 
close on December 31. The contest offers prizes to lead- 
ers of the group in paid premiums, paid lives and paid 
volume. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed W. Allen Beam assistant general agent in its 
Detroit office. Mr. Beam, whose appointment was ef- 
fective Nov. 5, 1936, is associated with general agent 
Guy A. Reem. 

F. E. Mouse, at one time general agent of the Colo- 
rado Life of Denver at Kansas City has been appointed 
general agent of the Pyramid Life of Kansas, working 
out of its Kansas City business office. 

Delmar L. Simmons, formerly of Greenville, Miss., has 
assumed his new duties as assistant manager of the Reli- 
ance Life agency in Jackson, Miss. C. H. Thompson is 
manager. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed John K. A. Brown as manager of its territory in 
southwestern Connecticut and Westchester county, New 
York. The office will be located in Stamford. 

William O. Strong, Erie, P.a, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Scranton Life for Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. 

C. M. Trout has been appointed general agent of the 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska at Topeka, Kan. 


DEATHS 


Robert M. Brown, 45, actuary and assistant secretary 
of the Continental Assurance of Chicago; past president 
of the Chicago Actuarial Society. ; 

Daniel W. Hubley, 59, agent for twenty-one years with 
the Prudential of Newark, at York, Pa. 

Thomas S. Husk, 73, affiliated with the Prudential of 
Newark for forty years. 

Axel B. C. Ohlson, 56, secretary of the Beneficial Life 
of Salt Lake City. 

L. J. Vaughan, Atlanta, Ga., representative of the Inter- 
state Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
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Leaders to Address 
Presidents in N. Y. 


With the discussions centering on 
American foresight and its human 
and economic contributions, life com- 
pany executives who will address the 
thirtieth annual convention of The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents will be joined by leaders in 
many of the country’s major fields. 

Tom K. Smith, president of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
president, Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri, will present a 
viewpoint from the sphere of bank- 
ing. Transportation will be repre- 
sented on the program by Hon. Sam- 
uel T. Bledsoe, of Chicago, president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway. A message from 
the field of education will be brought 
to the convention by Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Chester 
I. Barnard, president, New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, Newark, 
will represent the communications 
industry. 

A Canadian viewpoint will be 
brought to the deliberations by a dis- 
tinguished statesman of the Dominion, 
Hon. Thomas A. Crerar, M. P., Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources. 

Hon. Alva M. Lumpkin, prominent 
Southern attorney, who this year was 
appointed the American member of 
the Conciliation Commission for the 
Advancement of Peace between the 
United States and Uruguay, will 
come from Columbia, South Carolina, 
to address the gathering. In addition 
to his legal activities, he is chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The preliminary program now be- 
ing sent out also discloses that life 
company executives whose experience 
has extended into practically every 
branch of the business will discuss a 
wide range of topics in relation to 
the central theme, “Materializing 
American Foresight Through Life 
Insurance.” 

A number of special surveys will 
be the basis of many of the ad- 
dresses to be delivered during the 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday and Friday, December 3 
and 4. These surveys relate to such 
subjects as life insurance investments, 
payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, new business, and insurance 
in force. Mortality trends, and med- 
ical problems of today as seen from 
the life insurance viewpoint, also will 
be discussed. Another address will 
be devoted to specific results achieved 
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Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 











by Americans through the life in- 
surance medium. Agency activities 
and their relation to the central theme 
also will be among the topics. 

As chairman of the convention, 
William H. Kingsley, president of 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, will make the 
opening address on Thursday morn- 
ing. He will discuss the central 


Actuaries Elect Officers 


At its first meeting of the fall and 
winter season, the Actuaries Club of 
Winnipeg elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: John Turnbull, 
actuary of the Sovereign Life Assur- 
ance Company, chairman, and FE. M. 
MacRae of the Great-West Life As. 
surance Company, secretary-treasurer, 





theme of the meeting and will pre- 
sent 1936 estimates of payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, new 
business, and insurance in force. Dur- 
ing his 51 years in life insurance, 
Mr. Kingsley has been active in 
practically every branch of the busi- 
ness. 
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The App-A-Week Club of The Midland Mutual 
Life now has 67 qualified members who have 
produced consecutive weekly applications ag- 
eregating more than 5,000 weeks. 


At the end of each quarter, App-A-Week Mem- 
bers are awarded prizes which may be taken in 
cash or applied to the wholesale purchase of 
articles numbering more than 500 and listed 


in our App-A-Week Prize Book. 


Mr. S. L. Yochum, Camden, Ohio, has been a 
member of the App-A-Week Club for 12 years, 
7 others average three years, and 27 additional 
workers have been members for one year or 


App-A-Week membership assures steady pro- 
duction and ultimate success in life under- 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE already brilliant career of one of America’s out- 
| poet se life insurance executives promises to develop 
another interesting chapter in December when, if strong 
rumors are credible, Thomas A. Buckner, president of 
the New York Life, will assume the post of chairman of 
the board, vacant since the death of Darwin P. Kingsley. 
In the event that this move goes through, Alfred L. 
Aiken, now vice-president, will take Mr. Buckner’s place 
at the helm. ee 


M*® BUCKNER'S long career of fifty-six years with the New 

York Life is to some extent a saga of American life insur- 
ance, and the contemplated step of the company's directors will 
honor fittingly the genuinely constructive efforts of a man whe 
has been completely identified with the best interests of the 
business. The roll call of the directors of the New York Life reads 
like a "Who's Who," with a roster of names that have gone into 
the making of contemporary American business, industrial, social 
and political history, but it is doubtful if the possessor of any of 
these names has contributed more effectively over a long period 
of time to the development of American assets than has 
Mr. Buckner. ee 


OO brief a space is available here to recount the high- 

lights of Mr. Buckner’s career. Unlike the personal 
history of the majority of America’s leading business 
men, his working life has been confined to one company. 
He started in at the age of 15 as office boy in the Mil- 
waukee branch office of the New York Life at the stag- 
gering salary of $20 a month, from which the embryonic 
capitalist paid his board and other essential expenses. 
From that modest beginning he ran the gamut of experi- 
ence and responsibility until, in February, 1931, he at- 
tained the presidency of the company. Now the “ceiling” 
has been lifted and the proposed move on the part of the 
board of directors will elevate him to still another height. 


i" is traditional that the highest executive of a business organiza- 

tion of widespread ramifications will have little direct contact 
with the underlings, the practically unidentified white collar men 
who perch on office stools or sell their company's products helping 
with unheroic efforts to keep the blood stream of their organiza- 
tion rich and abundant. When, therefore, the president of the 
company writing the largest amount of ordinary life insurance 
in the country makes it a practical point to develop contacts 
with the lesser lights of his organization, with the thousands of 
agents scattered throughout the country, placing this contact on 
a friendly and sympathetic basis, as Mr. Buckner has done, the 
result is not only a major achievement but also a direct tribute 
to the man who can find time to understandand evaluate the 
least of the members of his far-flung family. 


R. AIKEN, who will succeed Mr. Buckner if the 
proposed change is effected, brings to his new job 

not only a thorough grounding in life insurance methods, 
but also an expert knowledge of banking. A Yale gradu- 
ate, he was assistant manager of the Boston department 
of the New York Life, after which he went into the bank- 
ing business, eventually becoming the first Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston and later president 
of the National Shawmut Bank of that city, one of the 
blue ribbon banks of the country. He returned to the 
New York life in 1924 and has since been associated with 
the home office. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 
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Standard Life Officers 


Meet Philadelphia Agents 


Officers of the Standard Life of 
America, Pittsburgh, and representa- 
tives of seventeen other life insurance 
companies were entertained at a din- 
ner sponsored by the Walter W. 
Whetstone and David Lauer General 
Agencies at the Penn Athletic Club 
in Philadelphia on November 19. 
Members of the official staff of the 
company present for the occasion 
were President John C. Hill; J. D. 
Van Scoten, vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies, and Walter F. Don- 
aldson, medical director. 

In a brief talk to the gathering, 
President Hill urged life insurance 
agents to regard themselves together 











The Lincoln National 


Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


A COMPLETE LINE 
OF CONTRACTS 


The LNL man is never at a loss 
for something to sell. He has a 
sales story to present whether his 
prospect be young or old, man or 
woman, interested in investment 
or protection or both. 


In his kit is a complete line of 
life insurance and annuities. 
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with policyholders as an association 
bound together not only for their own 
welfare but for the benefit of their 
communities and the country as a 
whole. He emphasized the tremen- 
dous stabilizing effect on the nation’s 
business and social life of life insur- 
ance funds accumulated and invested 
for the beneficiaries and administered 
and guarded by the companies. 

George Huggins, Philadelphia ac- 
tuary, another speaker, declared that 
life insurance had nothing to fear 
from the entry of the Government 
into the field of social security. Social 
security would open new avenues of 
opportunity for producers just as war 
risk insurance had done twenty years 
ago, the speaker said. 

Dr. Donaldson, before replying to 
a series of prepared questions deal- 
ing with the attitude of the medical 
department of the company on cer- 
tain types of risks, urged the field 
men to consider the difference in the 
point of view of the medical depart- 
ment of the company, and that of the 
medical examiner. The examiner re- 
gards the applicant as an individual, 
—the medical director is compelled to 
regard the applicant in his relation 
to the group or average. That is one 
of the main reasons that a seemingly 
sound average risk is oftentimes de- 
clined by the home office, the speaker 
declared. 

Walter T. Palmer, general agent of 
the company at Shinglehouse, Pa., 
and Leonard S. McCombs, assistant 
statistician of THE SpecTAToR, also 
spoke. 


Canadian Department 
Memo on Valuations 


The Minister of Finance, under 
section 67 of The Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 
1932, as amended, and section 25 of 
The Foreign Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, as amended, has author- 
ized for those companies desiring to 
use the same the following optional 
basis of valuation of securities: 

For bonds, debentures and stocks, 

(a) held on December 31, 1935, and 

not since disposed of, the values 
authorized as at the said date; 

(b) acquired since December 31, 

1935, the purchase price or 
book value as at December 31, 
1936, whichever is the lower. 

The authorization of the foregoing 
basis of value is subject to the condi- 
tion that any company adopting the 
said basis shall apply an amount at 
least equal to the amount of the net 
book value surplus earned during the 
year 1936 to write down the book 








values and reduce the said authorized 
values of securities or other assets 
or to create reserves against the same 
and that no such company shall, for 
the year 1937, declare or pay divi- 
dends to its shareholders or increase 
its present scale of dividends. 

Companies using market values in 
the preparation of their annual state- 
ments will receive in due course the 
department’s usual volume of valua- 
tions and should show values in their 
investment schedules, but the depart- 
ment would renew its suggestion of 
last year, that in cases in which the 
aggregate market value of securities 
exceed the aggregate book value the 
excess be not extended so as to in- 
crease the book value surplus shown 
in the statement. 
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by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 





Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups to 
conventions. 








THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City, has announced 
the following promotions: Virgil Smith, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, becomes secretary, succeeding the late Axel 
B. C. Ohlson; Eugene P.. Watkins and Waldo M. Anderson, 
to be assistant secretaries; Earle W. Peirce, treasurer, 
and Harry J. Syphus, superintendent of agents. 

David W. Hopkins, assistant to the president and super- 
intendent of agents of the General American Life of St. 
Louis, has resigned. It is understood Mr. Hopkins will 
become an active partner in a general insurance agency 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 

W. S. Penny, director of agencies of the Sun Life of 
Canada has appointed the following: Jules Bauset to the 
post of Inspector of Agencies, Canadian division, and 
R. G. McKercher as Inspector of Agencies, group division. 

Frank P. Wood, president of Burlington Steel Co., Ltd., 
of Hamilton, Ont., and W. G. Morrow, vice-president and 
managing director of Toronto Savings and Loan Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont., have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Imperial Life of Canada, Toronto. 

A. J. Gillette, superintendent of agents for the Lincoln 
Liberty Life of Nebraska, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Connecticut Mutual Life at Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Richard J. Pearson has been appointed actuary of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, succeeding the 
late S. E. Stilwell. 

Donald A. Stevens has been appointed manager of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., district of the Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J. 

T. F. Homer, branch cashier of the Newfoundland 
branch of the Sun Life of Canada, has been advanced to 
the position of branch secretary. 











Ward of The Nation 


This year’s Thanksgiving season, which comes within 
the period of the Annual Roll Call of the Red Cross, 
should measurably advantage this great national organ- 
ization, conceived by noble spirits and brought forth 
in a period of great distress. Life for the American 
people, through the return of business health, is again 
becoming abundant and more abundant. Our indi- 
vidual difficulties dissolving, the hearts of our people 
again are beating with normal sympathy for those who 
not yet are as blessed as we. The Red Cross is singu- 
larly a ward of the entire nation, for it does in the 
mass what each one of us would instantly and eagerly 
do individually if by doing so we could serve. 

A single dollar is our answer to the Roll Call of 
membership. A host of life underwriters will also give 
contributory companions to that dollar, in recognition 
of the best Thanksgiving season our people will have 


had in several years. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


| WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 




















BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HRISTMAS shopping and, let us hope, the records 

of life insurance agents will benefit from the large 
sums of money being disbursed by corporations in the 
form of dividends, wage increases or bonuses. The New 
York Times computes that “for the first seventeen days 
of November the total of year-end regular and extra div- 
idends declared by 582 companies was $544,000,000. This 
is at the rate of $950,000,000 for the month, a total 
which would far surpass the previous record for one 
month of $558,949,000 voted by 1252 companies in De- 
cember, 1929.” The present month is running 137 per 
cént ahead of November, 1935, in dividends declared. In 
addition, five important industries—steel, automotive, 
textile, rubber and meat-packing—have within the past 
two weeks raised the wages of 1,200,000 workers by 
$200,000,000 a year, and bonus payments of more than 
$30,000,000 have been voted. 


* * &* 


LTHOUGH, according to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 8,500,000 unemployed workers 
have been taken back into industry in the past three 
years, there still remain about 9,000,000 out of work. 
Harper Sibley, president of the national chamber, has 
accepted the responsibility of industry to reemploy the 
4,000,000 industrial jobless whom he characterized as 
employable. Shortly before leaving for South America, 
President Roosevelt urged industry to provide work for 
more of the older men and unskilled. At his request 
the business advisory council of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce promised to prepare a report on 
unempioyment for release by the middle of next month. 
* * * 
|* the meantime, the ship-workers’ strike and the con- 
troversy between the craft-minded American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation continue to provide disturbing elements in the 
industrial scene. 
* * * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended November 14 and 21, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Nov. 14 Nov. 21 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 161.79 160.23 161.01 160.83 
30 rails 46.97 44.87 45.06 44.90 
100 stocks 127.34 125.62 126.23 126.05 
30 bonds 103.82 103.50 103.58 103.47 
* * * 


FTER resting for two weeks at 74% per cent of ca- 
pacity, steel ingot production in the United States 
declined a half point last week to 74 per cent, The Iron 
Age estimates. Steel bookings are expected to increase 
when new prices are announced. 
* * * 
OTTON futures gained 4 to 19 points last week, fol- 
lowing a drop of 36 to 46 points in the preceding 
week as the result chiefly of a Government crop report 
showing nearly a million bales more than the October 
estimate. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week rose 1% cents for December contracts, 1% 
cents for May and 3% cents for July; corn, oats and rye 
made similar gains. 
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Preventive Work of the 
Life Extension Institute 


The Spectator was pleased to rec- 
ord in its last issue the adjustment of 
the legal difficulties of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. With this question 
out of the way, it appears that the 
Institute will be enabled to continue 
its services as effectively as hereto- 
fore. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. 
Harold E. Ley and Professor Irving 
Fisher that life insurance companies 
could well afford to furnish medical 
advice to policyholders. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute has put this convic- 
tion to a test. This test—consisting 
now of more than two million exam- 
inations over a period of 23 years— 
has convinced the companies that pay 
the bills that from a_ cold-blooded 
money point of view, the expense is 
well worthwhile. 


Simple Arithmetic 

The arithmetic is very simple. If 
I am insured for $5,000 and if the 
service of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute justifies its name by lengthening 
my life by one year, this will save 
the company $200 if it can invest its 
money at 4 per cent interest. This 
figure somewhat overstates the case 
because the saving comes in the last 
year of life, while the cost of the 
service must be paid annually. But 
even after liberal discounting of the 
saving, the illustration is convincing. 
And, besides, we must member that 
a large number of cases involve a 
great deal more than $5,000 of in- 
surance. 

But this is by no means all. The 
social gain is in the prolongation of 
life and in the increased happiness 
that comes with better health. An 
enclosure with my premium notice 
reminds me that a free examination 
is available for the asking. The fact 
that the insurance company makes 
this offer suggests to me that if this 
is worthwhile to the insurance com- 
pany, it must be worthwhile to me. 
When I receive the disinterested ad- 
vice of one who instils confidence 
by his evident command over in- 
struments and_ technique — gained 
doubtless through long’ experience 
with this particular type of work— 
I think twice before disregarding it. 

As we all know, a distinct service 
of many types of insurance, even 
though it be indirect, is to prevent 
rather than compensate for the events 
insured against. While we are pretty 
well convinced that the fountain of 
youth is not at hand and that people 
will, unfortunately, continue to die, 
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T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 











insurance has done much to push off 
the grim reaper—indeed, actually to 
prevent many untimely deaths—and 
to improve the health and hence the 
happiness of the living. And so, we 
are glad to record the continuation 
of the services of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute. 


New General Counsel 


J. Mac Peebles, prominent member 
of the Nashville Bar, has been chosen 
to succeed the late Thomas J. Tyne, 
as general counsel of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Peebles 
has been in the legal department of 
the company continuously for the past 
21 years, serving as assistant and 
later as associate to Mr. Tyne, ex- 
cept during the war period, when he 
saw war service in Argonne Forest 
and San Mehiel fronts as second lieu- 
tenant in the 319th Field Artillery. 





their selling. 








stories of two other women 
whose lives have been vitally 
affected by life insurance, have, I am told, been 
wonderfully helpful to fieldmen of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company in bringing 
out the importance of income settlements in 
If you haven't read our stories, I 
suggest you look them up in Time magazine 
for September 21st, October 19th, and Novem- 


ber 16th. They may help you too.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


“ 
My story, and the 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE executive session which convened during the recent 

meeting of the Life Agency Officers at Chicago, osten- 
sibly was held to consider the agency practices agreement. 
Actually, it resulted in a kind of Irish fireworks—and 
for the life of me I cannot see why! Certainly no one can 
deny the absolute sincerity of W. W. Jaeger, vice-president 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, in his efforts to have 
the companies clean their own houses and sign, and abide 
by, the agency practices agreement. Equally certainly, no 
one can deny that Alex Patterson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, is honest and 
wholehearted in his attempt to better the quality of men 
in the field. Admit that, and you have the spectacle of the 
agents themselves striving for something which should, 
by all odds, be motivated and hammered at by the com- 
panies. You have the further spectacle of a few leaders 
advocating and living by a code that is manifestly for the 
good of all. What, then, is the hitch? Why argument, 
about it and about? 


DISLIKE direct bursts (especially if they be on my own 

head!) but the plain fact is that some companies will 
not sign the agreement and—worse still—some of those 
which have signed do not live up to it. If a smaller com- 
pany sees more powerful neighbors breaking an agreement 
of their own making, is it to be blamed for wishing no 
part of the agreement itself? Naturally, the sight of dis- 
sension within signatory ranks is a warning sign to those 
without. To an observer’s viewpoint, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters seems to be coordinated in 
theory and solid in action. The agents are pointing the 
way to the companies. if you want to put it so. That is 
not precisely a healthy condition. Company executives 
should be the compass needles and companies and pro- 
ducers should travel together. Yet how can they, if 
agents are united on what is right and. companies either 
refuse to act in concert or promise so to act and then 
do not? 


N° agreement and no contract is any better than the 
real intent and subsequent action of the parties. By 
that I do not mean that the agency practices agreement is 
unworkable so far as the companies are concerned. Far 
from it. Rather do I suggest that the present form of 
the agreement be revised to suit the needs of the smaller 
companies if necessary. Most assuredly do I advocate 
that the companies all sign—and ALL ABIDE. No com- 
pany production executive worthy of the name needs to 
be told which signatory companies are distinguished by 
breach in one place and observance in another. Let the 
names of offenders (already signatory) be brought before 
an established grievance committee. That’s not impos- 
sible. It merely requires courage and firm belief in a just 
code. Then let the signatory units make a genuine effort 
to fit the problems of the smaller, non-signatory com- 
panies into the picture. I think the non-signatory com- 
panies will then come in. So long, however, as the out- 
siders see the insiders (or some of them, at least) tacking 
for advantage one over the other, they can only visualize 
rough sailing for themselves and will continue to refuse 
to launch their craft. 
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A Good Company to Represent 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING Pennsylvania 
New York IN Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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Advice on Planning 
Your Own Security 


The writer on factual subjects who 
chooses to hide his identity behind a 
pseudonym always risks the criticism 
of having a dull axe to grind. Why 
“William Law,” who has just added 
“Plan Your Own Security” to his first 
volume on “Successful Speculation in 
Common Stocks” prefers to reserve 
his real name to himself is of course 
his own business. It is problematic, 
too, whether his own name, that of a 
prominent executive in New York 
City, would have added one bit of 
value to either of these able and read- 
able books. 

“Plan Your Own Security” is a dis- 
tinctly helpful volume for it furnishes 
the reader, whatever his financial 
status, with frank expositions of the 
various forms of financial protection 
and investment against which the 
reader may argue his own assump- 
tions or take courage in agreeing 
with the author who gives every in- 
dication of knowing what it is all 
about. 

Despite the pseudonym behind 
which the author takes refuge, he 
makes every attempt to remain un- 
biased in his estimates of relative 
merit. This is indicated by his ex- 
planation (but not his apology) in the 
preface that he has taken a negative 
position in reference to endowment 
insurance. This sample of frankness 
is characteristic of the book which 
will be perused and studied ty many 
of your prospects and policyholders, 
and which any life underwriter will 
do well to read. Published by 
Whittlesey House, it may be obtained 
through The- Spectator and the price 
is $2. 


Insurance in Spain 


The official insurance bulletin which 
shows the operation of insurance com- 
panies in Spain for the year ending 
1935 is rather interesting, in view 
of the present rebellion. 

Legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies’ premium volume amounted to 
105,125,741 pesos, a gain of about 
seven million over 1934. Fire com- 
panies’ premium volume showed a 
slight decrease from 1934, the 1935 
volume amounting to 89,171,792 pesos. 
Workmen’s compensation premiums in 
1935 were about the same as the pre- 
ceding years, at 83,638,466 pesos. 
Personal accident and third-party in- 
surance showed an increase of some 
7,000,000 pesos and equaled 48,357,452 
pesos. Sickness insurance advanced 
400,000 pesos to 11,357,451 pesos. 
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T 
Different 


POLICIES — Whole Life; Limited 
Pay Life; Endowments; Modified 
Life; Term; Juvenile (from birth); 
Family Income; Retirement Annui- 
pv Pe pe a 
an roup. rticipat on- 
Medical or Medical. rsing. od or 
Substandard. 
SALES HELPS—Newspaper adver- 
tising; unusual leads; exceptional 
publicity; a prospecting system that 
eliminates “suspects.” Personalized 
home office cooperation. 
STRENGTH—The combined capital, 
surplus and contingency reserve rep- 
resent 48.1% of total assets. For 
each dollar of liabilities, there is 
$1.93 of assets. 
CONTRACTS — Direct Agency, or 
General Agency contracts with the 
home office. Liberal commissions. 
The 


If interested write— 
UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














Marine insurance gained and totaled 
for the year 20,337,684 pesos. Bur- 
glary insurance increased to 6,457,889 
pesos. On the other hand, live stock 
at 545,280 pesos, plate glass with a 
premium volume of 1,341,377 pesos, 
were at 2,001,962 pesos, all showing 
a drop from the 1934 totals. 


Engelsman Addresses 
Philadelphia Agents 


Ralph Engelsman, general agent in 
New York for the Penn Mutual Life, 
was the speaker at the November 
luncheon meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. But 
Engelsman delivered no talk. Instead, 
he turned the session into a classroom 
and became Prof. Engelsman as he 
conducted a “Forum in Sensible Sell- 
ing.” He was introduced by Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. 

The questions were not rehearsed. 
They were fired at him from the floor 
and were all pertinent to the job of 
selling insurance. His time being 
brief, as he had to make an early train 
back to New York, Engelsman not 
only was limited in the number of 
questions he could answer, but he also 
had to speak in rapid fashion in re- 
plying to those asked him. There were 
certain points that Engelsman stressed 
—that if you sell insurance, you will 
also sell yourself and the company; 
that an agent should not attempt to 
get into the big policy class too rapidly 
but instead should try to build up his 
present policyholders and grow with 
them. 





Double Protection 
Endowment Age 65 


Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 
Endowment Annuity 
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AND NOW- 


A new Rate Book! 
containing 


Reduced premium rates, 


Increased values, 
and 


Special policies to fit every need— 
— including — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Modified Life— 
5 and 2 year plans 
Family Income 
30 Year Term 
20 Payment 
Endowment Age 65 
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Group I 


Insurance Journal Advertising—Girard Life, 
Pilot Life, United Mutual. 

Magazine Advertising—<Atlantic Life, Excel- 
sior Life, Pilot Life. 

Newspaper Advertising—California Western 
States, Dominion Life Assurance, Old Line 
Life. 

Booklets—California Western States, Excel- 
sior, Great Southern. 

Folders and Leafiets—Berkshire Life, Excel- 
sior, United Mutual. 

Other Printed Material—Central Life Assur- 
ance, Columbian National, Continental Amer- 
iean. Monarch Life. (Tie in this classifica- 
tion). 
Weekly Publications to Agents—Home Bene- 
ficial Association, Provident Life and Accident, 
Sun Life of America. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Berkshire 
Life, Columbian National, Northern Life. 

Publications to Policyholders—Monarch Life, 
Northern Life, United Mutual. 

Sales Promotion—California Western States, 
Central Life of Ill., State Farm Life. 

Direct Mail—Excelsior Life, Ohio National, 
Old Line Life. 

Conservation — Atlantic Life, 

American, Monarch Life. 

Annual Statements—Atlantic Life, Dominion 

Life, Home Beneficial Association. 


Group II 


Insurance Journal Advertising—Fidelity Mu- 
tual, Guardian, Reliance Life. 

Magazine Advertising—-Guardian Life, Life 
Insurance Company of Va., Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

Newspaper Advertising—Guardian Life, Na- 
+ se Life and Accident, Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

Booklets—Guardian Life, Home Life, North- 
western National. 

Folders and Leaflets 
Life, Reliance Life. 

Other Printed Material—Home Life, Imper- 
ial Life of Canada, Life Insurance Company 
of Va., Northwestern National. (Tie in this 
classification. ) 


Continental 


Guardian Life, Home 


Life Advertising Association Awards 


Weekly Publications to Agents—Acacia Mu- 
tual, National Life and Accident, Northwest- 
ern National. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Fidelity 
Mutual, Home Life, Life Insurance Company 
of Va., Northwestern National, Reliance Life. 
(Tie in this classification.) 

Publications to Policyholders—Acacia Mu- 
tual, Imperial Life of Canada, National Life 
and Accident. 

Sales Promotion—Fidelity Mutual, North- 
western National, Reliance Life. 

Direct Mail—Acacia Mutual, Life Insurance 
Company of Va., Reliance Life. 

Conservation——Northwestern National. 

Annual Statements—Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Va., Northwestern National, Reliance 
Life. 


Group Ill 


Insurance Journal Advertising—Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Mutual Life of Canada, Mutual 
Life of New York, Travelers. (Tie in this 
classification.) 

Magazine Advertising 
nix Mutual, Travelers. 

Newspaper Advertising — Lincoln National, 
Mutual Life of Canada, Travelers. 

Booklets Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, 
Provident Mutual. 

Folders and Leaflets—Bankers Life Co., 
Equitable Society, Mutual Life of N. Y., 
Travelers. (Tie in this classification.) 

Other Printed Material—Lincoln National 
Life, Penn Mutual, Travelers. 

Weekly Publications to Agents—Bankers 
Life Company, Equitable Society, Travelers. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Equitable Life of Iowa, Provi- 
dent Mvtual. 

Publications to Policyholders—Bankers Life 
Company, London Life, Provident Mutual. 

Sales Promction—Equitable Society, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Penn Mutual. 

Direct Mail—Connecticut Mutual, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Penn Mutual. 

Conservation—Equitable Society, Great-West 
Life, London Life. 

Annual Statements — Connecticut Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual Life of N. Y. 


Penn Mutual, Phoe- 








A. & H. Prospects Stated 
For Pacific Mutual Life 


That the commercial accident and 
health department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life would break even this year 
and probably show a profit in the 
future was one of the statements made 
by William Breiby, New York actuary, 
in favor of the efforts being made by 
Insurance Commissioner Samuel L. 
Carpenter, Jr., of California, to re- 
habilitate the company. Examination 
and cross-examination of Commission- 
er Carpenter and Actuary Breiby have 
occupied most of the time of the hear- 
ings now going on before Judge Henry 
M. Willis in Los Angeles. 

When the redirect examination of 
Actuary Breiby was concluded last 
week, the next few days were de- 
voted to the testimony of General 
Agents Frank Schwentker of Arizona 
and Joseph M. Gantz of Cincinnati; 
Vice-President and Superintendent of 
Agencies MacEwen, and Chief Ex- 
aminer Ray Meyer of the California 
insurence department. Rather sooner 
than expected, Attorney-General 
Webb then closed the state’s case, 
claiming that the only course of ac- 
tion open to the court was to approve 
Commissioner Carpenter’s plan. 






































WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 















Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 24 ment Oct. 31 ment 
Loans 
On Farm _Property nenchhenenhh one ee ccc $275,198 2.04 $449,134 4.02 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,044,578 7.75 4,025,790 36.06 
Total ...... sucaaies eccccccccccse $1,819,776 9.79 $4,474,924 40.08 
Kauroad Securities 
ee eeccecccsoese $265,544 1.97 $1,186,988 10.63 
DO scnsancaces oc ccecccevccesccccoce 46,388 .34 30.990 .28 
Total ...... indiinbibaliahiol eesesee $311,932, —s«2. 31 $1,217,978 ‘10.91 
Public Utility Securities 
OO aan eccccecece ee $6,319,476 46.87 $3,414,445 30.58 
DD « caninesibasasoe eccocccccecccceece 55.725 — #@#&#8=€=©«| Beene ete 
ee svenialadbic seeseesee $6,875,201 «47.28 $3,414,445 30.58 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds........... rr $1,000,000 a, 8 80s(’s«(“ st wees 
Canadian Bonds .............- paenneen 100,000 a is tacincsi 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... ie <= csi ees 
State, County, Municipal....... cocccece 4,122,829 30.58 $2,055,028 18.41 
a jeacaumanas veceeece $5,222,829 88.74 $2,055,028 18.41 
Miscellaneous Securities 
PD stvenensane Scccccee ccecocece cee $253,500 1.88 $3.000 92 
GEE: Sbenttesucans COCCCCeeocceRsCOSeS = seeees — “ese “ 
We cccsetnadcannmnneaiaassiics $253,500 1.88 $3,000 02 
Recapitulation 
eer sesccecs ececccccoeese $12,061,349 89.45 $6,659,461 59.64 
RR enddeesesecocenas 102,113 .76 98 28 
SEED icccnesecacdsecéakinaeenamondane 1,319,776 9.79 4,474,924 40.08 
$13,483,238 100.00 $11,165,375 100.00 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Nov. 7 ment Nov. 14 ment 
$368,366 10.45 $418,367 6.88 
940,367 26.68 1,872,235 30.78 
$1,308,733 37.13 $2,290,602 37.66 
$327 878 9 30 $666,458 10.96 
spon 11,300 18 
$327,878 —«-9.30 ~ $677,758 11.14 
$680,075 19.29 $650,871 10.70 
111,977 3.18 186,168 3.06 
$792,052 22.47 $837,039 13.76 
$1,005,461 28.52 $1,946,711 $2.00 
$1,005,461 28.52 $1,946,711 32.00 
$57,000 1.62 $254,838 4.19 
34,050 96 75,750 1.25 
$91,050 2.58 $330,588 5.44 
$2,070,414 58.73 $3,518,878 57.85 
146,027 4.14 273,218 4.49 
1,308,733 37.13 2,290,602 37.66 
$3,525,174 100.00 $6,082,698 100.00 
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